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WHO'S WHO 


WILLIAM E. ORCHARD, famous convert, former- 
ly the most notable non-Conformist minister in 
England, attracted huge congregations to King’s 
Weigh House. He shocked multitudes, with good 
results, when he entered the Catholic Church and 
became a priest. Last January he toured the United 
States, under the auspices of St. Paul’s Guild, and 
was welcomed most especially at non-Catholic Uni- 
versities. We asked him for this article, told him 
to write bluntly. We assured him that his praise- 
blame would be good for us. So, here are his con- 
clusions. . .. WILLIAM G. RYAN, yes, that is the 
gent’ from Milwaukee who went to Spain, with his 
wife, to fight for the Loyalists. No, he is not a 
Catholic. Sure, he was all mixed up with the Com- 
munists. Believe us, he had his eyes opened, and 
they still are open about things going on in our 
own country. ... JOHN WILTBYE has been doing 
short pieces, with punches in them, for about two 
decades. . . . RUTH K. BYRNS is Professor of 
Education and Psychology at Fordham University. 
She received her successive learned degrees at the 
University of Wisconsin, and lectured there. Emi- 
nent in her departments, she is a valued contribu- 
tor to many periodicals. .. . ASHBY TURNER is 
an observer from Kentucky and surrounding parts. 
... RAYMOND A. GRADY, whom we startled last 
March by accepting his presents, offers some more 
comments from his stronghold in Maine. .. . 
POETS ALL: Violet Clifton, English biographer 
and dramatist; Sister M. Jeremy, Yale graduate 
student; Robert D. O’Brien, Boston College lec- 
turer; Francis P. Donnelly, S.J., a best-known 
among contemporary writers; Father Feeney, than 
whom ... 
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ELECTIONS for the Presidency, such as they 
were, have taken place in Mexico. With Lombardo 
Toledano’s pistol-armed mob standing menacingly 
over the ballot boxes, it is hard to dignify the 
process as an election. But no one acquainted with 
the situation was in the least surprised; no one even 
dreamed that the election would be on the square. 
Observers, in fact, have been predicting what oc- 
curred weeks in advance. Political power is, un- 
fortunately, not conferred in Mexico as it normally 
is in other democratic states. Mexico lives under 
a constitution which serves merely as an instru- 
ment to cloak the villainies of the controlling 
party. “Political power,” observes a person well 
versed in Mexican affairs, “is either thrust upon 
the unsuspecting candidate or he seizes it.” And 
from all outward indications, Cardenas intends to 
remain in power. Election returns are incomplete, 
but if Camacho, tool of the Cardenas clique, wins, 
there can be but one interpretation of the fraudu- 
lent balloting—seized power. All previous reports 
from Mexico indicated an overwhelming preference 
for General Almazan, but this will not be reflected 
in the final Government-released tabulation. Op- 
ponents of the Cardenas-Bassols-Toledano-Beteta 
machine discovered, on the appearance at the polls, 
that they had, strangely enough, already voted. 
The final chapter of the current election is not 
yet written. Our American policy must be a strict- 
ly “hands-off” one. We are preaching “‘good neigh- 
borliness” to Latin America. We will get that “good 
neighborliness” from these countries, if they realize 
that we will not interfere in their internal affairs. 


ENGLISH Catholic papers are bitter in their con- 
demnation of Mussolini. The editor of the Catholic 
Herald begins a signed article: “By wantonly and 
unjustly declaring war on Britain and France in 
the ninth month of the world struggle, Mussolini 
has betrayed the Church, betrayed Europe, and 
betrayed his own Italian people.” And ends: “The 
Fascists are Christians and Latins of a highly civ- 
ilized race from which decency and chivalry are 
expected. And they have preferred the ignoble and 
.safe réle of the vulture to that of the eagle. We 
despise them.” Declares the Catholic Times in head- 
lines: “Mussolini has betrayed Christendom and 
Italy. Spurning the efforts and prayers for peace 
by His Holiness the Pope, the spiritual father of 
the whole Italian people, he has plunged his coun- 
try into war. Italy, source of Europe’s Christian 
civilization, fights with the pagan hordes against 
Christianity.” The Universe, in an editorial under 
the title, “Mussolini’s Crime,” states: “In declar- 
ing war against the Allies without any pretext 
other than the hope of plunder, Mussolini has be- 
trayed the traditions of his people in a manner 
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which cries to heaven for vengeance.” In a more 
judicial tone, the dignified Tablet presents the case 
against Italy in the leader, “The Italian Tragedy.” 
It concludes: “If ever the distinction between a 
Government and a people was justly drawn, it is 
so today in Italy. . . . For the Italian people, com- 
mitted to wanton sufferings and the most uncer- 
tain of futures in pursuit of this quest for power, 
we have no enmity or ill-will. . . . Every act of in- 
justice breeds its own avengers, and this disregard 
of the Italian Government for the interests of every 
other people, will prove no foundation for the great- 
ness of the State. God is not mocked.” In a follow- 
ing editorial, the Tablet takes notice of an idea: 
“The entry of Italy into the war has immediate- 
ly produced a revival of the suggestion that the 
Pope might suitably excommunicate the head of 
the Italian Government.” But it rejects the pro- 
posal: “Today, suggestions for a sudden sporadic 
revival of the weapon of excommunication are 
made by people who have not considered the far- 
reaching implications of the step.” All of the Eng- 
lish Catholic weeklies carry the statement of Car- 
dinal Hinsley: ‘Now the issue is clear. The disguise 
of temporizing with religion has been cast aside. 
The leaders of Fascism have, with brutal realism, 
broken with the Christian civilization which built 
up Europe. ... For Fascism has become radically 
Nazism. It is committed to the task of aiding and 
abetting the Hitler program, to pillage and to 
dominate and enslave.” 


CONTRASTED with the English attitude is that 
of the Italian, as expressed in the Civiltd Catolica. 
This monthly, according to the New York Times, 
has issued an appeal for loyalty and service in the 
war against France and England. It is reported to 
have declared: “Even in present circumstances, 
Catholics will fulfil their duties as citizens and 
soldiers, loyally and bravely as they have always 
done. . . . In the military ranks, thousands and 
millions, the dearest and strongest members of the 
family, society ‘and the Church, are ready heroical- 
ly to show the sincerity of their sentiments and 
their patriotic honor, and to seal with blood the 
conscientious fulfilment of their duties, which re- 
ligion values, sanctifies and alleviates.” The ques- 
tion has been asked and will be asked about the 
position of Catholic nationals in war. The Catholic 
of England and France, whether he be writer or 
warrior, is opposed to the Catholic of Italy, whether 
he writes or fights. Civil governments can enforce 
their wills on their subjects, and can command their 
allegiance. National interests and dangers can 
arouse the patriotism of English, French and 
Italians. The conflict is primarily the tragedy of 
nationalism. It is engendered by the crimes of the 




















rulers and the exercise of their unlimited powers. 
If Christ reigned wholly in England, France, Ger- 
many and Italy, there would be no war on the land 
or sea or air, none in the printed and spoken word, 
none in human hearts. 


THERE are two main currents on the pending 
question of national defense, though no doubt nu- 
merous deflecting rivulets will spring up during 
the Congressional debates. One stands for imme- 
diate enrolment of an army of a million or two 
under compulsory military service. It is held by 
many who are continually asserting that we should 
learn from the fate of France and Britain and not 
be as easily and as summarily overwhelmed. The 
second class, equally patriotic but more realistic, 
makes some obvious distinctions between our plight 
and Hitler’s victims, as well as our geographical 
and topographical position. Whereas the first class 
would give us a powerful standing army without 
any clear objectives, with the menacing tempta- 
tion of inviting war from outside or being used to 
involve us by our own leaders, the second class 
would begin with our immediate military needs, 
and strengthen our weak points, especially those 
arms of defense called for by our position in this 
western hemisphere. They would build a strong air 
force both for defense and to repel attack, and 
would build up a modern navy superior in every 
way to any contender. They would not neglect 
adequate land forces in keeping with the objec- 
tives, only it would be subordinated to the first 
two factors. This latter position is at once more 
realistic and, from all indications, seems to have 
the support of the majority of the people of the 
country. 


WRITTEN large over the Southern Maryland coun- 
try is the Catholic Faith of past and present gen- 
erations. No trace, however, of Catholicism re- 
mains today at the spot, St. Mary’s City, where 
just 300 years ago, on July 6, 1640, took place the 
Catholic Baptism of the “King,” the Tayac or Chief, 
of the Piscatoway Indians. The King, Chitomacheu, 
according to the Annual Letters of the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries which relate the affair, was solemnly bap- 
tized “in the little chapel which, after the manner 
of the Indians he had erected out of bark for that 
purpose and for Divine worship.” His Queen, in- 
fant child and others among his “principal men” 
were baptized along with him; he was called Charles 
and she Mary. Governor Leonard Calvert and other 
officials joined with the missionaries in making the 
event as impressive as possible, joining with the 
neophyte King in carrying the Cross in procession 
and chanting the Litany of Loreto in honor of the 
Blessed Virgin. The King and Queen, in the after- 
noon, were “united in matrimony according to the 
Christian rite.” The English Catholic colonists of 
Maryland never departed from the kindly and 
Christian attitude toward the Indians which they 
showed upon this occasion. If in this country their 
policy had prevailed, many a shameful chapter 


would never have been spread upon the story of 
the “Anglo-Saxon” and the American aborigines. 
A memorial to this event, it would seem, would be 
much more in order than the ironical statute of 
“Tolerance”—a thing little emphasized and prac- 
tised less in those days—which greets the visitor 
to once Catholic St. Mary’s City. 


IRELAND has become once more a sore spot for 
English politicians. Politicians, we say advisedly, 
for if there were question of statesmen in Eng- 
land for the last twenty years, the partition sore 
would have never been allowed to develop into 
the open wound it is today. In the easier days of 
the British Empire, the present Prime Minister’s 
father, Randolph Churchill, in the likely days of 
a Home Rule Bill went to Ulster to inflame the 
native spirit and asserted that “Ulster will fight 
and Ulster will be right.” Well, with Hitler extend- 
ing his lines out along the Western coast of France 
and a likely occupation of Iceland, only Ireland 
would be needed to complete the encirclement. A 
united Ireland would be most desirable, nay urgent- 
ly imperative under the circumstances. Yet, de- 
spite the statesmanlike efforts of Mr. DeValera, 
Ireland remains an uncertain and dangerous factor 
for England. Impartial observers know that lag- 
gard politics and bigoted blindness have split what 
might have been a bulwark against Nazism and 
made the weakest out of what might well have 
been the strongest outpost of Britain. What does 
Winston Churchill think of his father’s intransi- 
gency? Doubtless many Englishmen are saying 
what the News Chronicle said recently of “loyal 
Ulster”: 

Let Lord Craigavon and Mr. DeValera meet to- 
gether at once in person, forget their damnable 
iterations, and agree upon a united Ireland to re- 
sist the enemy at our gates. That is the common- 
sense of the matter. That is the way to Irish salva- 
tion, now and hereafter. 

It may well be the way to help save the British 
Empire, now that the threat of invasion by the 
Nazis menaces English soil from an unprotected 
Irish shore. 


NOW is the time for all good men to be sane. 
Nightmares are in the morning newspapers. Hys- 
terics leap out of the evening dailies. Bugaboos 
spring out of the radio cabinet. Spokesmen scream 
wildly. Writers burst blood vessels in their vehe- 
mence. We, the people, are bewildered. We must 
keep calm. We must seek the truth. We must not 
be fooled. We must think, coldly, shrewdly. The 
United States is rapidly arming, and that is good. 
We need airplanes, 50,000 of them, and a million 
men to handle them. We need a navy, and we need 
an army. We should not be late, as France and 
England were late. We are protecting ourselves. 
What then? We are going to be so strong that no 
nation will dare to pick on us. But being so strong, 
will we pick on another nation? Who is going to 
fight us? Or whom are we going to fight? And 
where? And when? And why? 
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THE CHURCH IN THE STATES 


ENJOYS A GREAT ADVANTAGE 


W. E. ORCHARD 














WHEN history is in the making, probably few are 
aware what great times they are living in. That 
great opportunities have been missed is only rec- 
ognized when they have been lost irrecoverably. 
Equally, however, the disasters most feared are 
those which never happen; though they may have 
been avoided just because they were warned 
against. 

How are most of us inclined to estimate the age 
we are ourselves living in? Perhaps only that we 
are seeing history being wnmade. For civilization 
seems to be crumbling everywhere, and something 
more like chaos threatens to engulf the world. If 
it were simply that an outworn order was pass- 
ing, that ought to provide an opportunity for 
starting on a higher level and building on sounder 
foundations! What hinders it is that so few are 
agreed about the purpose of existence, the nature 
of man, or the test of progress. 

Either there is “no open vision” or there is lack- 
ing the power and patience to bring it to actuality. 
We do not feel ours is a great age; it seems more 
like the long drawn out agony of a dying age. Yet 
for those who believe in God the present is always 
an opportunity. The need is obvious enough; but 
it is the lack of leadership that is openly lamented. 
Our worst trouble seems to be our irremediable 
mediocrity; we are pygmies faced with catastrophe; 
or at best, short-sighted souls letting opportunity 
slip by. It is an old lament. “Our signs we do not 
see; there is no prophet any more; and no one 
amongst us knows how long.” (Ps. lxxiv. 9, Heb.) 

One who comes from the Old World to visit the 
New at this time, and is particularly conscious of 
the tiredness of that Old World—tired with tedious 
thought that gets nowhere, and worn with incessant 
wars that only breed further war—cannot but feel 
the stir of vibrant life, the still unquenched hope, 
the enthusiasms that still hold America’s youthful 
mind. “Wonderful” you say so often; whereas we 
say: “not so bad.’”’ When asked how you are, you 
nearly always say: “Fine”; we: “middling.” 

It is, therefore, not surprising that some among 
you have advocated keeping out of the European 
War because they think Europe is hopeless and 
finished. At the same time, they hope that America 
may preserve something of the culture Europe is 
now throwing on the bonfire, that the United States 
may keep alive the light that Europe has so tragi- 
cally rejected—partly, perhaps, because it has never 
clearly understood, let alone closely followed it. 
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Whether or not non-intervention can be main- 
tained, or what America ought to do in the pres- 
ent crisis, are, however, neither our business nor 
our immediate concern. A wholly friendly observer 
from England is only glad to think that hope keeps 
alive in America, and to gather some indications 
that youth not only desires to be allowed to live, 
but is seriously seeking how to live more worthily. 
Anyhow, he is convinced that the Catholic Church 
has an opportunity in the United States which the 
Church has perhaps had nowhere else, or at any 
time, since the Peace of Constantine. 

Will the leaders of the Church have the wisdom 
and courage, and its members the vision and per- 
severance to seize the opportunity, and thus serve 
the cause of God and humanity, save their own 
country, and help to redeem the world? 

It is the comparison with such different condi- 
tions in England that sharpens this conviction, and 
so this opportunity is welcomed to share it with 
the more thoughtful Catholics and all serious 
minded Americans. 

In England, we have behind us a history of mu- 
tual persecution which still poisons memory, breeds 
hate, engenders suspicion; and that on both sides. 
It is astonishing how many Protestants still fear 
that if the Catholic Church regained power it would 
revive burnings for heresy; while to an Irish Cath- 
olic, especially, Protestant is synonomous for per- 
secutor. America has fortunately had little of that; 
though no doubt bigotry can still be worked up, and 
for that very reason should be as much as possible 
not awakened. But this means that what con- 
troversy must still be carried on can run more 
easily along the lines of doctrinal discussion; and 
what history teaches, can be debated, less distorted 
by fear or flavored with bitterness. 

Again, the comparatively smali number of Cath- 
olics in England (two-and-one-half to your twenty- 
one millions) is confronted by the “Church of Eng- 
land, by law established.” For, despite serious de- 
fections without and deep divisions within, it is 
united in claiming to be the Church of Christ in 
England. This claim is not only supported by its 
political prestige, but, especially in time of national 
crisis, it naturally takes the lead, while it continues 
to manifest considerable signs of spiritual stirring 
and powers of self-revival, despite confident pre- 
dictions of its breakup or decay. Attacks on its 
entrenched position have to be conducted from the 
Catholic side by controversy which often gets lost 




















in minute historical details, without much visible 
result save an increase of distrust and hostility. 
Whereas the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
States, despite an influence greater than its nu- 
merical size, enjoys no such advantage, while its 
very name precludes it from claiming to be the 
Catholic Church. 

In England the main non-Conformist bodies have 
all achieved complete respectability and national 
acceptance. Despite some decline, doctrinal con- 
fusion and preference for vagueness, they have 
maintained a modicum of orthodoxy and manage 
to preserve their piety and devotion. Whereas sec- 
tarianism in the United States presents a more 
manifest warning of the disintegration that follows 
on defection from the Catholic basis of faith and 
unity. 

Owing to its great numbers and its much greater 
wealth, the Catholic Church in America with its 
efficient institutions and impressive buildings, 
makes the Catholic Church in England look small 
and shabby in comparison. When a cultured and 
intelligent American begins to feel the need of re- 
ligion, he is forced to choose between a sectari- 
anism which has run to fantastic extremes, and the 
one Church which has its roots in the antiquity he 
reverences, has been mother of the culture he seeks, 
and stands for the individual liberty and interna- 
tional order he admires. It is a clear choice between 
a rock and shifting sand or roaring waves, between 
concreteness and nebulosity, between balanced cen- 
trality and unbalanced eccentricity. And what the 
intelligent and cultured few think today, the masses 
will be choosing tomorrow. 

The fact that in the United States all religious 
bodies start fair, sets the Catholic Church free 
from envy and fear, while its antiquity and wide 
humanity, not to speak of its Divine foundation 
and supernatural guarantees, give it a much great- 
er chance of winning over all competitors; as it is 
now manifest that it most likely soon will. More- 
over, there is a charitable attitude toward “our 
separated brethren,” a spirit of welcome for con- 
verts, a freer machinery for enquiry and instruc- 
tion, which is already ripening fields white unto 
harvest. 

All this, together with a more general acceptance 
of the country’s democratic Constitution, makes the 
Catholic campaign look less like military aggres- 
sion, and less open to sinister suspicions. Indeed, 
it is more like a game of chess where superior 
mentality alone tells; or, as Cardinal Manning 
wished it to be, like a game of dominoes, adding 
to what others have experienced and already be- 
lieved on confirmation of a rational basis and Sac- 
ramental Grace. So that the passage from sec- 
tarianism to Catholicism is rendered somewhat less 
painful and distressing. 

It may take a fresh as well as a friendly eye to 
recognize the greatness of the opportunity before 
the Catholic Church in America. It is certainly no 
alarmist or hostile attitude that can discern also 
dangers which might cause this unique opportunity 
to be missed. No one will, therefore, take amiss 
warnings, all the less if they are unnecessary, or 


advice offered which, if mistaken, is at least well 
intentioned. 

There are two dangers which might almost wreck 
the Church, or at least postpone its conquest of 
the American people indefinitely. The one is that 
it should get involved in racial strife, such as anti- 
Semitism might precipitate; and the other is that 
it should get entangled in some unsuccessful po- 
litical partisanship, such as Prohibition proved to 
be. These are, however, dangers to which any minds 
likely to secure leadership in America are surely 
sufficiently alive. For the one would entail such a 
failure in charity as would amount to practical 
apostasy, while the other would mean such un- 
wisdom as is hardly conceivable when the Cath- 
olic instinct is more prone to over-caution. 

Dangers more peculiar to the American situa- 
tion are that the Church should stoop to the low 
culture and depraved taste of the masses instead 
of seeking to elevate them; that the clerical ideal 
should be influenced too much by that of the hard, 
grasping business man; that the exigencies of the 
economic depression should tempt the priest to 
seem too much a scolder of the mean and the 
sychophant of the generous; while the demands of 
modern life and disappointment with the average 
man should spoil that example he should set by 
tempting him to adopt the disguise of an undevout 
and worldly disposition, color his speech by a super- 
fluity of profane ejaculations and armor himself 
with a cynical outlook on life and the possibilities 
of human nature. 

To prevent this, among other obvious defenses, 
are the maintenance of liturgically correct cere- 
monial; the devout and unhurried rendering of all 
ritual services; the training of seminarians at a 
high cultural and spiritual level; the preaching of 
a passionate and intelligent Evangel; the exhorta- 
tion and example of holy living; the indoctrination 
of congregations with the recovered ideal of “the 
Priesthood of the Laity,” with all the privileges 
that involves; and also with the diaconate of the 
laity, namely, the responsibility of relieving pastors, 
as far as possible, from the task of raising and 
counting money, of arranging social functions, so 
that they shall not be forced to forsake the Word 
to serve tables. Many of these matters are, how- 
ever, already living concerns, and only need estab- 
lishing and extending. 

The Catholic Church has, perhaps, the hard but 
necessary task of weaning America from the de- 
lusion that the dollar is almighty, and needs to set 
a standard in which simplicity is seen to be not 
incapable of cleanliness or beauty. And so the Cath- 
olic Church would not only erect vast and impres- 
sive buildings, but cultivate the nobility and mag- 
nificence of the soul, so that it may become the 
temple of the Holy Ghost and the mansion of the 
Blessed Trinity. 

This trenches on more debatable and less im- 
portant issues. But one who comes of Puritan 
ancestry may nevertheless be allowed to question 
whether it is not better to convert what may be re- 
garded as Puritan prejudices into ascetic practices, 
rather than scandalize still somewhat Puritan 
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America by anything that seems to make light of 
the dangers of intemperance or fosters the passion 
for gambling, or that might blunt the edge of 
serious-mindedness and religious devotion by too 
great an addiction to distracting diversion and dis- 
sipating recreation; especially when these are made 
means of supporting the Church. 

In general, and in view of the world situation, 
everyone should be encouraged to grasp the rational 
basis of Catholicism and to explore its mystical 
treasures. By this time it should be recognized that 
it is a psychological mistake merely to fulminate 
against certain sins without at the same time set- 
ting forth the Christian philosophy of life which 
is the positive defense against them. The necessity 
of social justice and personal charity as an expres- 
sion of faith to be placed alongside doctrinal or- 
thodoxy can be enforced by the consideration that 
these will be the decisive tests at the Last Judg- 
ment. 

It is misleading to rejoice over the collapse of 
pagan humanitarianism and ethical idealism, if it 
is not also proclaimed that the Incarnation gives 
the basis for a true humanitarianism. The holiness 
demanded of those who would see God is far in 
excess and more exigent than the moral idealism 
many have not only professed but attained, ap- 
parently without any conscious religion. Instead of 
cultivating a “realism” which is often nothing bet- 
ter than the temperament of a hard-boiled tough 
who has no faith in anything or anyone, it should 
be demonstrated by disposition and conduct that 
Catholicism prompts true progress, creates the 
highest culture, and inspires the undertaking of 
great things for humanity and the hope of still 
greater things from redeemed human nature. 

The Gospel needs to be preached with special 
reference to the light it brings to the questing mind, 
the inspiration it gives to the depressed, and the 
comfort it imparts to the lonely. There might well 
be an exemplification in America of what Catholi- 
cism means and can accomplish which will not only 
save the Church from the reaction and revenge 
which have injured it elsewhere, but provide a 
concrete example of a Catholic social program and 
a Catholic international policy. 

To sum up, it needs to be made swiftly and wide- 
ly known that Catholicism contains the only philos- 
ophy that makes sense of reason and gives purpose 
to life; that it has a mystical method which would 
save the modern mind from the burden of a falsely 
isolated personality and make accessible the heights 
of religious experience to all who sincerely seek 
them, with immense gains to character, health and 
power; that it has social principles that would 
enable all men to live in reasonable security and 
work together in fruitful cooperation. 

If only the Church were accorded the recogni- 
tion of her supremacy over all other states and 
societies (since that is now understood to be ex- 
ercised for purely spiritual ends, by purely spiritual 
means), there would be found a way in which na- 
tional developments could contribute to a true in- 
ternationalism, the sanctity of the family would 
be preserved and liberty of soul be protected. 
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CANNON OR BUTTER 


ASHBY TURNER 











HITLER’S plans at the moment he found himself 
master of Germany, no one knows, perhaps not 
even Hitler himself. But it is fairly plain today that 
he very soon became obsessed with the idea that it 
was possible to build up armaments which would 
make Germany the most powerful military force in 
the world. The Kaiser had almost succeeded in do- 
ing just that. Hitler believed that the new Germany 
could do what the old had failed to do. 

The problem before him was a challenge to his 
genius. In money and in natural resources, Ger- 
many was among the poorest countries in the 
world. It was not absolutely destitute, however, and 
its resources, such as they were, were at his com- 
mand. Could he persuade, or force, the German 
people to give up food, to prepare for war? 

How well he succeeded, all the world knows. 
There is no parallel in history to the campaigns in 
Flanders and on the road to Paris. He, or his 
armies, had all of Napoleon’s audacity and swift- 
ness in execution. In addition, he had what Na- 
poleon never had; at all times a crushing superior- 
ity in armaments, and the practically unanimous 
support of an enthusiastic people. A people long 
prepared at every point for war met in the field na- 
tions that had neglected to prepare for war. What 
happened was inevitable. Chamberlain knew better 
than Churchill that England and France could not 
at that time collide with this gigantic military ma- 
chine, and hope to survive. 

How far Hitler will go, depends upon the ability 
of the English to repel his invasion. If England 
falls, then, for a time at least, the whole world will 
be a military camp. 

Americans at last are considering “prepared- 
ness.” But how many Americans realize that pre- 
paredness means the expenditure of huge sums of 
money which they must supply? The loose financial 
methods of the Government for the last seven 
years have strengthened in many minds the delu- 
sion that no matter how much the Government 
spends, there is always a huge mass of money in 
the treasury. They have clung to this delusion in 
spite of annual deficits of billions of dollars. 

Possibly the new Federal taxes which went into 
effect on July 1 will help dispel this illusion. Yet 
these will yield, it is calculated, only about half a 
billion dollars in the next fiscal year. In modern 
warfare, half a billion dollars is a mere trifle. 
Americans do not yet understand that they may be 
obliged to choose between cannon and butter. 

It is not likely that this choice will come soon. 
It may not come at all. But no one can say with 
certainty that it will never come. In the meantime, 
it is imperative to cut Federal spending to the bone. 
Otherwise we shali not have any butter to exchange 


for guns. 




















THE COMMUNIST COLUMN 
REMAINS A CONSTANT THREAT 


WILLIAM G. RYAN 











THERE are ninety and nine different brands of 
Fifth Column in America, and most of them are 
pretty much in the racket stage of development. 
They are all without parachutes, arms, or airplanes, 
and few of them have sufficient organized strength 
to menace anyone to any great extent. But there 
are, at least, a couple of little known and newly 
fledged Columns which will bear watching. One of 
them is composed of people who occupy themselves 
constantly in whipping the vague fears of the neu- 
rotic into the hysteria stage. It might be well for 
all of us if we would take our eyes off the Fifth 
Column long enough to examine the doings of the 
editorial writers, radio commentators, politicians, 
and public speakers who were more than mildly 
pro-a-lot-of-peculiar-things yesterday, are today 
violently anti-everything-that-isn’t-vociferously-pa- 
triotic, and will be pro and con Heaven-knows-what 
tomorrow. : 

One need not turn back many pages of history 
to find that all the patriots of today were not al- 
ways so patriotic. During the late Spanish civil 
war, for example, when Fifth Columning of a sort 
was extremely popular, a great many of our public 
men and a surprising number of our newspapers 
and magazines adopted a kindly attitude toward 
the brutalitarian regime in so-called Loyalist Spain, 
and they were exceedingly helpful to the numerous 
Communist front organizations which recruited 
considerable American man power and collected 
huge sums for the purpose of setting up the Soviets 
in Spain. 

Whoever takes the trouble to go through the rec- 
ord, cannot escape the conclusion that throughout 
the Spanish civil war most of our great dailies gave 
aid and comfort in copious quantity to the very 
same subversive elements which they are now at- 
tacking so boldly. They reported the doings of the 
Abraham Lincoln Brigade (actually a battalion) 
in Spain fulsomely and with something very like 
sympathetic pride. They played up Commuunist- 
inspired fairy stories of returned veterans, and 
played down the unpleasant revelations of the few 
eye-witnesses who endeavored to tell the unvar- 
nished truth. 

A few short months before blitzkriegs and dive 
bombers began to disturb the slumbers of citizens, 
the real Fifth Column in this and most other sec- 
tions of the country was at the zenith of its power. 
At this time, one exemplary journalistic defender 
of Americanism, the Milwaukee Journal, carried 


out its defensive operations in an exceedingly 
strange fashion. For instance, when a venerable 
dame, one of the most notorious Communist stooges 
in the country (Meta Berger), wrote long letters 
which amounted to advertisements for a well 
known Communist front organization, and con- 
tained bold solicitations for funds to be donated 
to an alleged “Spanish relief ship” (named ap- 
propriately after a relative of John Reed, Ameri- 
can Communist whose ashes are buried in a wall of 
the Kremlin), they were graciously printed. But 
when a newly returned veteran of the Spanish civil 
war endeavored to warn the public out of his per- 
sonal experience that their donations would very 
probably be used largely for Communist propa- 
ganda instead of for the relief of human suffering, 
it was deemed that the public did not need protec- 
tion. 

Recently, as though to redeem itself from a 
doubtful past, this defender of democracy buckled 
on shining armor and sallied forth like a journalis- 
tic Saint George to slay all the Fifth Column drag- 
ons in the vicinity. Unfortunately, the first dragon 
encountered proved on close examination to be 
about nine-tenths worm. A journalistic sword was 
driven into a feeble pacifist youth group, composed 
of not more than thirty members, one of whom was 
found to have Communistic leanings. The discovery 
of this dastardly plot against the sovereignty of the 
United States Government was accompanied by 
enough fanfare to set up resounding reverberations 
in the editorial columns of the New York Times, 
the Chicago Tribune, and several dozen lesser 
journals throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. 

The great triumph over the little group of pacif- 
ists impressed everyone greatly, except those who 
were aware of the fact that the newspaper which 
had made the timely discovery of the lone Com- 
munist in the peace group had had in its employ 
for a number of years several dyed-in-the-wool 
Communist party members, gentlemen who often 
boasted to friends that they gave their stories a 
“Party line” twist whenever possible, and found it 
possible very often. 

But the most tragic feature of the destruction 
of the Fifth Column dragon that had never quite 
attained the dimensions of a dragon fly was the 
fact that a real fire-breathing dragon was close at 
hand all the time in the guise of a Communist 
controlled C. I. O. union, which had for a number 
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of years terrorized its several thousand members 
by means of a notoriously vicious goon squad. This 
very visible dragon never draws editorial fire in 
this community. Neither sword nor pen are bared 
against it, perhaps because it is a very powerful 
and ill-tempered dragon quite capable of biting 
any annoying Fourth Estate Saint George. 

Yet another 434 Column is made up of radio 
commentators able to convey to dial twisters all 
over the country the impression that they are sit- 
ting astride a hot cannon at some battle front, 
when they are actually comfortably ensconced in 
a cozy broadcasting booth several thousand miles 
from the scene of any hostilities. 

One popular radio news analyst of this type has 
developed to a fine art a remarkable and much imi- 
tated broadcasting technique. He sputters forth 
words in a staccato crackle highly reminiscent of 
the rat-ta-tat-tat of machine gun fire. Aside from 
these startling onomatopoeia effects the thoughts 
expressed by him are often most interesting in 
their own right. This gentleman is always fight- 
ing someone somewhere. During the late civil war 
he kept on stoutly fighting in Spain for some time 
after Dr. Negrin, the rest of the “Loyalist” Gov- 
ernment, and most of its army had fled that un- 
happy country. 

When this news analyst refers to world affairs 
he has a peculiar habit of casually throwing Soviet 
Russia in hapchance with the great democracies. 
Now, his voice quivers with alarm whenever he has 
occasion to say “Fifth Column.” But it is note- 
worthy that his Fifth Column is almost always a 
Nazi one, and almost never Communist. 

It seems strange, indeed, that so many anti-Fifth 
Columnists of the moment are, like this news an- 
alyst, only conscious of Herr Hitler’s brand of Col- 
umn. It is readily granted that Nazis and Bunders 
are unpleasant people. But in America they are 
neither numerous nor clever. Nazi and Fascist or- 
ganizations have no influence in trade unions, peace 
groups, or political circles anywhere in the United 
States, and they are completely without “front” 
auxiliaries. The only sections of the country where 
they have acquired any considerable numerical 
strength are Yorkville (New York City) and Mil- 
waukee. Significantly, both these districts have 
heavy German populations. 

American residents of the last named Bund 
stronghold have had many graphic illustrations of 
the characteristic ineptitude of Nazi propaganda. 
The differences in Communist and Nazi methods 
may be well exemplified in two summer camps 
maintained by the respective organizations outside 
the city of Milwaukee. The Bunders call their re- 
sort Camp Hindenburg, a title which certainly has 
little appeal for Americans in general; the Com- 
rades, on the other hand, have had the hard com- 
mon sense to style their place Camp Lincoln rather 
than Camp Stalin or Camp Lenin. Camp Hinden- 
burg at its recent opening attracted 150 persons; 
Camp Lincoln counts its attendance in thousands. 

This seemingly unimportant detail of a name is 
actually indicative of the entire strategies of the 
two Fifth Columns. The Communists are subtle and 
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reasonably intelligent; the Nazis are more often 
than not crude and stupid. The results obtained 
by the two tactics are also well mirrored in the 
press notices received by the camps. Local news- 
papers are forever viewing Camp Hindenburg with 
alarm: Camp Lincoln never evokes any censure. 

There is a strong, well organized, and purposeful 
Fifth Column in the United States. It is not a new 
development in our national life. Before Herr Hitler 
had ever been heard of this Fifth Column was ac- 
tively at work in America. Since 1924 it has been 
growing steadily in strength, influence, and effi- 
ciency. As a veteran ex-member of that Fifth Col- 
umn I am thoroughly familiar with its history, 
techniques, and objectives. It perhaps lacks roman- 
tic appeal to state that the Fifth Column as repre- 
sented by the Communist party does not base its 
strategy upon sensational bomb plots, assassina- 
tion, or indiscriminate sabotage, but it is the sim- 
ple truth that it does not. . 

The Communist threat to democracy is primar- 
ily internal. The plan for power is predicated upon 
a chaotic situation which is expected to result from 
a collapse of the economic structure and the in- 
ability of the present social order to solve its im- 
mediate problems. When enough people are in de- 
spair over unemployment, insecurity or, perhaps, 
inflation resulting from increases in the national 
debt, Communists expect to offer decisive leader- 
ship which will be accepted by the masses as it was 
in Russia, Spain, and elsewhere. In the meantime 
they work like beavers to gain control of the labor 
unions and to spread their influence in all quarters 
by surreptitious means. 

It is folly to believe that the Communist chal- 
lenge to democracy can be met by outlawing the 
Party. The Communist party is conspiratorial to 
its very marrow; its strategy is chiefly remarkable 
for extreme flexibility. History proves that the 
Party cannot be destroyed by driving it under- 
ground. In Russia, the Party had been illegal for 
years prior to its seizure of power; its leaders were 
at that time in exile. Time and again the Party has 
demonstrated that it thrives better in darkness 
than in light. It should be brought into the full 
light today. If Americans cannot be trusted to 
evaluate it correctly after 150 years of democracy, 
then they do not deserve to have democracy. 

These are times when we should keep in mind the 
fact that no one has yet attained liberty by destroy- 
ing the liberty of others. Suppression is always a 
two-edged sword that cuts both ways. The present 
tendency to lump pacifists, isolationists, Commu- 
nists, Nazis, non-militarists, and anti-New Deaiers 
into one huge Fifth Column is far more dangerous 
than any subversive group or combination of sub- 
versive groups. If democracy is ever destroyed in 
this country it is extremely probable that it will be 
destroyed by the totalitarian minded Tweedledums 
who are forever volunteering to save us from the 
totalitarian minded Tweedledees, all in the name of 
democracy. Let us carry on the fight against Com- 
munism and Nazism without the aid of any forces 
other than those of intelligence, knowledge and 
objective analysis. 

















SOMETHING TO CET IN OFF OF 


JOHN WILTBYE 

















AS I study the 1940 platform of the Republican 
party, I am reminded of my old friend, Si Wiggles- 
worth. I do not think that Si was around when, 
just a century ago, the first party platform in this 
country was constructed, but he has long been a 
critical examiner of platforms. With the years, his 
disillusionment grows. “A platform isn’t just some- 
thing to get in on, as they used to say,” he ob- 
served, not long after President Roosevelt’s first 
inauguration. “Nowadays it’s something to get in 
off of.” 

Si is right. Certainly Mr. Roosevelt set the ex- 
ample of applying the destroying axe to the plat- 
forms on which he invited the voters to bid him 
stand to death, like the boy on the burning deck. 
Now and then these platforms contain doctrines of 
permanent value; in fact, they generally do. But 
quite as generally the public suspects that the party 
is using them to conceal its nefarious schemes. 
Platforms are commonly written by politicians who, 
like diplomats, employ language to disguise their 
opinions. Besides, with politicians all opinions are 
subject to change without notice. 

As to the Republican platform of 1940, no excep- 
tion can be taken to its general principles, for every 
citizen believes in “Americanism, peace, and pre- 
paredness.” Most of us (I offer this with hesitance) 
think that the Wagner Act needs amending, but I 
am on firm ground in suggesting that we are all 
looking for an Administration that can unite the 
country in a program for adequate national de- 
fense, the reduction of unemployment, and help for 
the needy, whether these be farmers, or just you 
and I. We do not want the Federal Government to 
choke business, but to regulate it, and we think 
that an intelligent Administration can reduce taxes 
without harming any legitimate public function. We 
will probably continue to differ about the tariff, 
and, as long as the vocal cords of Mr. Harold Ickes 
hold out, there will be sharp disagreement with the 
platform’s outspoken denunciation of the scandals 
and follies of the New Deals, from the first to the 
fourth. 

The chief fault of this and every platform is not 
what it says, but what it leaves unsaid. When the 
President crept into the Republican fold, and kid- 
naped Messrs. Knox and Stimson, Chairman Ham- 
ilton exclaimed: “Well, that definitely makes the 
Democratic party the war party.” That statement 
was undoubtedly in the minds of a majority of the 
Republican delegates, but not in the minds of the 
party’s Elder Statesmen. The rank and file wanted 
to stamp the party as the organization that would 
keep this country out of war by electing a Presi- 
dent who would not act like an ally of any belliger- 


ent. But their wishes are only faintly reflected in 
the platform. 

In one sense, the “straddling” usually found in 
a party platform is inevitable. Take any large group 
of men devoted to a single aim, and you will find 
diversity of opinion on ways and means of accom- 
plishing that end. To avoid party splits, there is 
nothing better than large and liberal words, which 
every faction may interpret as it pleases. Again, 
all that the party has done must be praised, and 
the works of the other party must be denounced as 
the wiles of Satan. Hence, as Brooks observes in 
his Political Parties, “in spirit, platforms are banal, 
smug, self-righteous.” A foreign critic, Ostrogorski, 
concludes that the sole purpose of the party plat- 
form is “to catch votes by trading on the credulity 
of electors.”’ It must be kept in mind, however, that 
the platform is often modified by the candidate, 
either at the time he accepts the nomination, or 
during the campaign. 

To dig into ancient history, it will be recalled 
how, in 1904, Judge Alton B. Parker informed the 
Democratic convention that he adhered to the gold 
standard, although the party platform contained 
no mention of that issue. The truth today is that 
the voters pay more attention to what the candi- 
date says, than they do to the pledges of the plat- 
form. “Whether the President will keep the prom- 
ises of the candidate, or not,”’ remarks Ostrogorski, 
in his Democracy and the Organization of Political 
Parties, “in any event you have not the manufac- 
tured voice of a machine, but the living accents of 
a man whose personality marks him out for, and 
lays him open to, responsibility.” 

If Ostrogorski is right, and I believe that he is, 
the wonder grows why parties sweat and groan and 
fight over the framing of a platform. It would be 
easier, less dangerous to the party’s fortunes, and 
more honest, to let the candidate build his own. 

“Having partaken of a bountiful supper,” I read 
in my yellowing copy of the Republican campaign 
handbook for 1860, “the delegates proceeded quiet- 
ly to the residence of Mr. Lincoln.” They managed 
to escape the two Lincoln imps who were lying in 
wait for them, and, entering the house, Chairman 
Ashmun informed Mr. Lincoln that he had been 
nominated, while another delegate presented him 
with a copy of the platform. “Mr. Lincoln listened 
with a countenance grave and earnest, almost to 
sternness,” and in the course of a brief reply, ob- 
served: “I shall, by your leave, consider more fully 
the resolutions of the convention, denominated the 
platform.” 

That, I think, is what Wendell Willkie will do 
with the Republican platform. 
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FREEDOM FOR THE TEACHER 


WITHIN REASON AND RIGHT 


RUTH BYRNS 











FREEDOM exists when persons recognize alterna- 
tive courses of possible action and when it is pos- 
sible for them to choose between these alternatives. 
Choosing, to be human and rational, must be 
founded on some knowledge of the probable con- 
sequences of the choice. Wherever there is a ra- 
tional choice between alternatives, there is free- 
dom. 

The words “academic freedom” imply that there 
is some sort of special freedom which applies to 
persons in the academic world. This is true in a 
limited sense. Insofar as the alternatives which 
a teacher must choose between are particular to, 
or especially important in, the vocation of teaching 
there exists a freedom which may be called “aca- 
demic.” 

A teacher’s job is to develop knowledge and 
understanding in his students. To do his work well 
and to live honestly—to increase his knowledge in 
his own field and his understanding of it and its 
value, to communicate his knowledge to others, and 
to assist them in acquiring the intellectual and 
moral virtues—demands a certain kind of freedom. 
This is part of what is meant by the words academic 
freedom. But sometimes this expression refers to 
other matters. Sometimes it refers to the right of 
a teacher to act as a free citizen—to vote as he 
pleases or to express his opinions on social or po- 
litical issues. At other times academic freedom is 
a term used loosely and inaccurately to excuse al- 
most anything that some teacher wishes to do or to 
say. 

Let us make a distinction between two kinds of 
freedom. One might be called “internal” and the 
other “‘external.”’ Discussions of academic freedom 
often are confused because the distinction between 
these two kinds of freedom is not clearly made. 
One type of discussion of academic freedom con- 
cludes that, since a rational human being cannot 
be deprived of “internal’’ freedom, or intellectual 
liberty, there really is no practical problem of 
academic freedom. This sort of discussion is futile 
because the problems of academic freedom have 
to do with freedom of action—teaching, writing, 
speaking—and not with unexpressed thoughts or 
opinions. 

Another type of discussion considers cases or 
instances in which teachers are said to have been 
denied academic freedom. In discussing matters of 
this sort, most persons do not make any attempt 
to define what freedom is and they usually make 
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little or no effort to determine the principles which 
relate to that special kind of freedom which is 
called academic. 

Bertrand Russell is, in this regard, an exception. 
A great many persons have said, quite incorrectly, 
that the question of academic freedom was involved 
in the case between Mr. Russell and the Board of 
Higher Education of New York City. Mr. Russell 
has, therefore, stated what he thinks academic 
freedom is. He says: “The essence of academic 
freedom is that teachers should be chosen for their 
expertness in the subject they are to teach, and that 
the judges of this expertness should be other ex- 
perts. ... The opponents of academic freedom hold 
that other conditions besides a man’s skill in his 
own department should be taken into considera- 
tion.” 

If Mr. Russell’s definition is accepted, there are 
no colleges or universities in the United States 
where academic freedom is to be found in its es- 
sence or perfection. All colleges and universities 
operate on the principle that some things other 
than a man’s skill in his own subject should be 
considered in determining whether or not he is to 
be invited to join a faculty or to be retained on a 
faculty. 

No one would maintain that a professor should 
be free to teach whatever he wishes. No one de- 
sires an utterly unregulated freedom in academic 
matters and no one, who stops to think about it, 
desires a complete absence of academic freedom. 
To illustrate: no one today would wish for a free- 
dom which would permit a professor to teach that 
the sun revolves around the earth; nor would any- 
one hold that a professor of literature should be 
compelled to teach his students that detective 
stories are the highest form of literary expression 
simply because they were the favorite reading of 
the alumni, the president, or the dean. To find the 
proper and practical mean between these extremes 
is the problem of academic freedom. It is not a 
simple matter. 

Those who discuss academic freedom are fre- 
quently so eager to protect and extend the free- 
dom of the professor that they do not consider how 
the freedom of a teacher can best be properly 
limited. However, this is an important part of the 
subject. To state it more bluntly, such a question 
as this frequently arises: How can an unsatisfac- 
tory professor be dismissed without organized pro- 
test that academic freedom has been denied him? 

















Part of the answer to this question is that, to avoid 
the danger of interfering with the legitimate free- 
dom of a professor in such a case, it is necessary 
first to establish without doubt that he really is 
unsatisfactory as a professor. This is usually not 
a matter which can be decided arbitrarily by a 
single administrative officer of the university. 

A prudent judgment about what is the proper 
position between the two extremes—unrestricted 
freedom and total lack of freedom—can come only 
in terms of fundamental educational principles. 
These principles are simply a statement of “what 
is the case” about higher education. 

The first principle is that since colleges and uni- 
versities exist for the students, the rights of the 
students are the primary consideration. To say that 
the parents, the Church and the State have the 
right and duty to educate young people does not 
modify this principle. Parents have the right, be- 
cause they have the responsibility, to educate their 
children. But this right is not “an absolute and 
despotic one.” It is a right which is subject to the 
authority of the Church and also subject to the 
State insofar as the State has the right to make 
certain that the education of the child conforms 
with what is essential for the common good. This 
right of the State is expressed, for example, in 
wide school-attendance laws. The right of the 
family is subject to the right of the Church because 
every child has the right to instruction which is in 
harmony with truth. 

The right of the student, then, is the first factor 
to be considered in discussing the problems of 
academic freedom. Students have the right to good 
teaching. 

From this principle comes a second: the mem- 
bers of the faculty have the responsibility of meet- 
ing the students’ rights. To fulfil this responsibility, 
is the professor’s reason for existence as a pro- 
fessor. 

There are several difficulties which interfere with 
the clear and full acceptance of this principle. One 
of them comes from the theory that the first duty 
of a college or university is toward “society,” and 
not to the individuals who make up the student 
body. In this view universities are “society’s ex- 
periment stations.” (The Second Yearbook of the 
John Dewey Society, page 141.) 

Another difficulty comes from the fact that ad- 
ministrators sometimes forget that their function 
is to act as a necessary “go between’”—to make 
it possible for students’ rights to be satisfied and 
teachers’ duties and rights to be fulfilled. Adminis- 
trators should always judge a professor in terms of 
the way he contributes to the proper development 
of students. Professors should never have to be 
concerned about “pleasing the administration” in 
any way other than by doing a good job as a 
teacher. 

A third educational principle is derived from the 
first two: a teacher has the right, as a teacher, to 
whatever degree of freedom is necessary to meet 
the rights of the students. 

It is at this point that teachers in Catholic in- 
stitutions and teachers in non-Catholic schools will 


begin to have sharply divided opinions. The Cath- 
olic teacher will not agree, for example, with this 
statement, made in 1938, by Carl Wittke, Dean of 
the department of Arts and Sciences in Oberlin 
College: 

Academic freedom implies that no university or 
college is to indoctrinate its students with any 
theory, however popular or unpopular, but that 
students and faculty alike shall enjoy the untram- 
meled right of free inquiry and discussion, and that 
neither shall be disciplined for non-conformity with 
older or more popular views. (Freedom in Higher 
Education. The Second Yearbook of the John Dewey 
Society. Appleton-Century. Page 145.) 

The professor in a Catholic college or university 
holds that his students have the right to be “in- 
doctrinated” with Christian doctrine. This is a right 
of the student, and the professor is not free to de- 
cide whether he will or will not meet this right. It 
is his responsibility and he is no more free to avoid 
this responsibility than he would be to teach, as 
we have said above, that the sun revolves around 
this earth. Pope Pius XI expressed Catholic teach- 
ing on this matter in Divini Ilius Magistri in these 
words: “Every Christian child or youth has a strict 
right to instruction in harmony with the teaching 
of the Church, the pillar and ground of truth.” 

There is a fourth principle to be kept in mind 
in considering the problems of academic freedom. 
This principle states that the professor has rights as 
a citizen. This means that he has the right to hold 
and to express opinions on social and political mat- 
ters. He has the right, for example, to say that he 
dislikes the New Deal even though his dean may 
be a strong advocate of it. An expression of this 
is to be found in the statement concerning academic 
freedom formulated by the American Association 
of University Professors in the early part of the 
present year: 

The college or university teacher is a citizen, a 
member of a learned profession, and an officer of 
an educational institution. When he speaks or writes 
as a citizen, he should be free from institutional 
censorship or discipline, but his special position in 
the community imposes special obligations. (Bulletin 
of the American Association of University Profes- 
sors. Volume XXVI. No. 1. February, 1940.) 

Here again, the Catholic and non-Catholic pro- 
fessor may represent different problems. When the 
Catholic professor at a Catholic college “speaks or 
writes as a citizen” he also speaks or writes as a 
Catholic. If, in such speaking or writing, it is clear- 
ly evident that his opinions are in conflict with 
Catholic doctrine then it follows that he is not 
qualified to meet the rights of the students in a 
Catholic institution. In such a case there is no ques- 
tion of the professor’s freedom to express what- 
ever his opinions are. 

The point is that in a Catholic college or univer- 
sity there should be no faculty member whose opin- 
ions are in conflict with Catholic doctrine. When 
through public expression a teacher shows that he 
does hold such opinions his qualifications as a 
teacher are the issue to be considered and not his 
freedom as a teacher or a citizen. All of a teacher’s 
beliefs in important matters exert influence on his 


teaching. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed Lieut. Col. Russell L. Maxwell as Admin- 
istrator of Export Control, issued a proclamation 
concerning control of exports needed for national 
defense. The proclamation lists products, including 
implements of war and materials such as tin, silk, 
rubber, which must receive special licenses from 
the Export Control Administrator, through the 
State Department, before they can be sold abroad. 
. . . In a message to Congress, President Roose- 
velt asked that body to enact “a steeply graduated 
excess profits tax, to be applied to all individuals 
and all corporate organizations,” so that in finan- 
cing the armament program, “a few do not gain 
from the sacrifices of the many.” . . . Acting under 
the Reconstruction Finance Bill passed by Con- 
gress, Jesse H. Jones, Federal Loan Administrator, 
formed two Government corporations, one to 
acquire stocks of strategic metals such as man- 
ganese and tin, the other to procure rubber re- 
serves. The corporations are named the Metals 
Reserve Company and the Rubber Reserve Com- 
pany. .. . The act of Congress prohibiting the sale 
or transfer of any vessels, weapons or munitions to 
any foreign Power unless the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations or Army Chief of Staff certifies in writing 
that they are not essential to the national defense 
was signed by the President. . . . Mr. Roosevelt 
signed the bill empowering the Supreme Court to 
make rules for uniform procedure in criminal trials 
in Federal courts, signed also the measure provid- 
ing for registration and finger-printing of all aliens. 
There are now approximately 3,500,000 aliens in 
the country. . . . Acting under the Espionage Act 
of June 15, 1917, President Roosevelt issued a proc- 
lamation, invoking wartime authority and complete 
Government control over the movement of all 
American and foreign shipping in United States 
continental waters and Panama Canal areas, with 
power to take full possession and control of such 
vessels and to remove their officers and crews. Sec- 
retary Morgenthau forbade any ships to leave an 
American port on a foreign cruise without express 
permission of the Treasury Department. ... The 
$1,768,913,908 supplemental defense appropriation, 
increasing the Army’s enlisted strength to 375,000 
and its air force by 3,000 planes, and authorizing 
the Navy to commence construction of sixty-eight 
new warships, was signed by the President, as was 
also the $1,157,711,357 relief bill. 


CONGRESS. Following President Roosevelt’s ap- 
pointment of Sidney Hillman, C.I.O. leader, as a 
member of the National Defense Advisory Commis- 
sion and as supervisor of the youth-training pro- 
gram, Representative Cox introduced a bill to cre- 
ate a national defense personnel administrator. The 
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purpose of his measure, Mr. Cox said, is to remove 
Sidney Hillman “and others of his way of thinking 
whose social and economic philosophies are rooted 
in the Communism of Russia,” from influence over 
the training of American youth... . A bill outlaw- 
ing interstate transportation of numerous convict- 
made articles was passed by the House. . . . Also 
receiving House approval was legislation requiring 
the Communist party, the German-American Bund 
and similar groups to register with the Department 
of Justice. ... Henry L. Stimson, Republican, ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt as Secretary of 
War, was questioned by the Senate Military Af- 
fairs Committee. Mr. Stimson advocated aid to 
Britain, immediate conscription, the throwing open 
of American ports to British warships as naval 
bases. Asked by Senator Vandenberg how this lat- 
ter move could be anything but an act of war, Mr. 
Stimson remarked: “It would be an act of un-neu- 
trality, but one necessary for the security of the 
United States.” Interrogated concerning his pro- 
posal to send materials to the British in American 
vessels convoyed by the United States Navy, Mr. 
Stimson said: “It would be very questionable as an 
act of war.” By a vote of 14 to 3, the Committee 
recommended Stimson’s confirmation. . . . Colonel 
Frank Knox, also a Republican, named by Mr. 
Roosevelt to be Secretary of the Navy, was exam- 
ined by the Senate Naval Committee. Concerning 
the newspaper story, written by a woman corre- 
spondent, who said Mr. Knox had told her he fa- 
vored sending United States soldiers to fight in 
Europe, the Colonel denied he had ever advocated 
that. The Committee voted, 9 to 5, to recommend 
his confirmation. 


WASHINGTON. The Navy Department placed con- 
tracts for forty-four warships, one non-combatant 
vessel at a cost of $550,000,000. . . . Legislation 
authorizing establishment of new military reserva- 
tions and extension and improvement of old ones 
became law with the Presidential signature. Im- 
provements at the Anchorage, Alaska, air base, 
new installations at the Panama Canal, in Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and in fourteen locations in the United 
States, purchase of 520,000 acres for an anti-air- 
craft training center at Savannah, Ga., were among 
the provisions included in the legislation. . . . The 
German Government requested the United States 
to discontinue diplomatic missions in Norway, 
Belgium, Luxembourg and the Netherlands by 
July 15. Consulates will remain. . . . Gross Govern- 
ment deficit for the fiscal year 1939-1940, which 
ended June 30, was $3,612,000,000. Total receipts 
were $5,925,000,000, total expenditures, $9,537,- 
000,000. The public debt was $42,967,000,000, about 
$20,428,000,000 greater than in 1933. 














AT Home. The Republican National Convention 
named Senator Charles L. McNary of Oregon as 
Vice Presidential candidate on the ticket with 
Wendell L. Willkie. . . . Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt urged Government conscription for boys and 
girls. Under her plan, each boy and girl on reach- 
ing the age of eighteen, would be subjected to one 
year of compulsory training by the Government. 
. . . The new defense taxes became effective July 
1.... The United States Fleet returned to Hawai- 
ian waters. ... For the first time in more than a 
century, passports were demanded of Canadians 
and other non-American citizens who are seeking 
to pass over the border from Canada to the United 
States. 


GREAT BRITAIN. The National Union of Railway- 
men, the National Union of Scottish Mine Workers 
and Lord Strabolgi, Labor leader in the House of 
Lords, demanded the removal from the Cabinet of 
Neville Chamberlain, Lord Halifax and the rest of 
the Cabinet officials who were associated with Mr. 
Chamberlain in his negotiations with Hitler at 
Munich. . . . Demands arose from all sides of the 
House of Commons that British children be sent 
by the thousands to the United States. It was sug- 
gested that the United States Navy might pos- 
sibly convoy the transports. . . . Member of Par- 
liament Josiah Wedgwood declared: “I asked that 
America should take 5,000,000 children.” Pointing 
to the propaganda value of the children, Mr. 
Wedgwood said: “The time may come when Ameri- 
ca and Britain may offer each other union as a 
solution of this war.” A large emigration of British 
children would be a valuable help in this direction, 
he intimated. Said Major Braithwaite, M.P.: “I say 
to the United States it is their bounden duty to 
send us ships and boats to take our women and 
children across to their country.” 


FRANCE. The French Government moved from 
Bordeaux to Clermont-Ferrand, later to Vichy. 
. . . The German High Command decreed death, 
hard labor or imprisonment for French citizens 
who fail to turn in radio-sending apparatus or fire- 
arms. . . . General Eugene Mittelhauser, French 
Commander in Chief in the East, announced that 
Syria and Lebanon would cease hostilities against 
Germany and Italy. . . . General Auguste Nogues, 
French commander in North Africa and Governor 
General of Tunisia, announced obedience to the 
Government of Premier Henri Philippe Petain, de- 
claring: “We express the fullest confidence in the 
French Government headed by Marshal Petain who 
understands French interests better than any one 
else.”” Governor General Georges Le Beau of Algeria 
issued a similar declaration. . . . German troops 
pushed down the French coast to the Spanish 
frontier, met Spanish officials at the border. ... 
The Franco-German commission for execution of 
the armistice terms commenced sessions at Wies- 
baden, on the tenth anniversary of the departure 
of the French army of occupation from the town. 


War. Bowing to a Soviet ultimatum, Rumania 
ceded the province of Bessarabia and the northern 
portion of Bukovina to the Russians. Red troops 
moved in, occupied the new Bolshevik territory. . . . 
Hungarian troops massed along the province of 
Transylvania, the province lost by Hungary to 
Rumania following the World War. . . . The British 
abandoned their islands, Alderney, Sark, Guern- 
sey and Jersey, off the French coast. The isles were 
occupied by the Germans. . . . German U-boat ac- 
tivity registered a sharp increase. In the week end- 
ing June 24, British mercantile tonnage lost 
amounted to 88,259 tons. . . . German army losses 
from the beginning of the invasion of Belgium and 
Holland to the conclusion of the battle of France 
totalled 27,074 dead, 18,384 missing, 111,034 
wounded, a total casualty list of 156,492, the Ger- 
man High Command reported. 1,900,000 French 
soldiers, including five commanders-in-chief of 
French armies, and 29,000 officers, were taken 
prisoner, the report said. . . . British fliers staged 
continuous raids on western and northern Ger- 
many, while Nazi airmen dropped bombs on Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales. . . . Italy continued sky at- 
tacks on Malta and British centers in Africa. 
British air raiders attacked Sicily, Italian posts 
in Africa. . . . Near the frontiers of Nubia and 
Italian Eritrea and on the Libyan-Egyptian fron- 
tier, British and Italian land troops clashed... . 
British air bombs fell on the German naval base 
in the Kiel Canal. London claimed the Nazi battle- 
ship Scharnhorst was heavily damaged. . . . The 
Italian Government announced that Air Marshal 
Italo Balbo, Governor General of Libya, trans- 
oceanic flyer, had been killed in action against 
British bombers while flying over Tobruk, Libyan 
port. . . . Japanese forces occupied the border ad- 
jacent to Hong Kong from the Canton River to 
Mirs Bay. Evacuation of American citizens, British 
women and children to Manila and Australia be- 
gan... . Japanese Foreign Minister Hachiro Arita 
in a national broadcast pictured a Japan dominant 
in Asia and the South Seas. . . . The British liner 
Arandora Star, carrying to Canada from England 
2,000 persons, most of them German-Italian civ- 
ilian prisoners, was sunk by a submarine off Ire- 
land. The estimated death toll was 1,000... . Prime 
Minister Churchill informed the House of Com- 
mons that Britain had assumed control of large 
sections of the French Navy. In English and Scot- 
tish ports French vessels were boarded by armed 
Britons. Steps were taken to make the French ships 
stationed with the British fleet in Alexandria, 
Egypt, comply with British wishes. Off Oran, Al- 
geria, a British battle squadron gave a French 
fleet choice of continued war participation with 
Britain, demobilization or scuttling. Admiral Gen- 
soul, French commander, chose to fight. A major 
naval engagement ensued. London claimed British 
guns sank one French battleship, one seaplane car- 
rier, two destroyers, damaged other battleships. 
Some French succeeded in escaping, London said. 
. . . The French Government of Marshal Petain 
protested to the United States against Britain’s 
attack. 
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GREEN FIELDS 


NOT even a ripple of excitement was observed 
when the Census Bureau announced that the popu- 
lation of the city of New York is 7,380,259. All that 
the good citizens of the metropolis know is that the 
town is too crowded for comfort. Packed in sub- 
ways, buses and trains, as they go to and from their 
work, they wonder why the inhabitants of lesser 
centers complain that the Bureau has not dealt 
fairly with their towns. As the congestion grows, 
New Yorkers babble of the green fields they knew 
in their youth (the native-born New Yorker being 
something of a rarity) and wish that a portion of 
the bucolic comfort of Mudville and Pea Vine Cen- 
ter might fall to their lot. 

Estimates issued by the Bureau indicate that the 
shift from the city to outlying rural districts, first 
noted some twenty years ago, is continuing. But not 
yet is it a return to the farm. The average city 
dweller has no stomach for the hardships of agri- 
cultural life, and he lacks the qualities which make 
a good farmer. What he wants is more breathing 
space for himself, and especially for his children. 
In the city, he is one of a hundred cliff-dwellers, 
caged and confined to precincts consisting of a few 
rooms overlooking a noisy street. His desires em- 
brace open spaces, grass and flowers, trees and 
birds; in brief, a country environment, providing 
his children with pure air and a place where they 
can play. As a realist, he knows that verandas, 
porches, a “yard’’ of a couple of acres in extent, 
and a convenient swimming-hole, are out of the 
picture. But in a country district near the city, he 
hopes to find for his growing brood, a satisfactory 
substitute. 

Not often does he find it. The modern country 
district is dotted with small towns, all afflicted with 
a metropolitan complex. Every one has its moving- 
picture theatre, its delicatessen-shop and chain- 
grocery, its civic center, its chamber of commerce, 
and other metropolitan furniture. He has sought 
vainly for the rus in urbe, and after his flight he is 
likely to discover that he has transferred to a city 
in the country. Still, he has found more light, more 
air, more breathing-space for his children, and he 
is content to settle down as a suburbanite, doomed 
to catch the 8:22 for the city (if it has not been 
delayed by sleet or flood) six days a week. 

The political-minded among our ancestors hoped 
that Americans would always dwell near green 
fields and running brooks. They feared the influence 
of cities and, especially, of great manufacturing 
centers. The machine age is responsible for the 
grouping of hundreds of thousands in constricted 
areas, and that age is still with us. We have mil- 
lions of acres on which to live, but most of us are 
unprepared to occupy them. There is a steady move- 
ment from the city to the country, or the near- 
country, but the movement is not a flight. Nor will 
it become a flight, until we can devise an economic 
system better than that which we now possess. 
Until that time, we shall remain a race of city- 
dwellers. 
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EDITOR 


ELECTION FREE 


EVERY American citizen is obliged to form his 
judgment about the President, as well as about 
every other holder of an elective office. This obliga- 
tion imposes a real duty, and unless it is discharged 
conscientiously the citizen cannot vote conscien- 
tiously. We have conventions to weed out the un- 
scrupulous and the incompetent, and campaigns to 
give the citizen an opportunity of finding out what 
manner of man the candidate is, what his prin- 
ciples are, and his fitness for the office he seeks. 
Americans neither install nor remove their officials 
by bullets but by ballots. 


GRINDING 


WE cannot remember that we have ever found 
anything to commend in the multitudinous 
statements in the press and over the radio by 
Mrs. Roosevelt. Her attitude on birth control 
and divorce, coupled with her persistent de- 
fense of the American Youth Congress, and 
similar groups, makes her, in our opinion, a 
dangerous influence. But in an interview, pub- 
lished in the New York Times for July 1, Mrs. 
Roosevelt draws our attention to an almost for- 
gotten principle. 

It used to be said that it is not the business 
of the Government to support the citizen, but 
the citizen’s to support the Government. Mrs. 
Roosevelt, if she is correctly quoted, does not 
go so far, but she did allow herself to say that 
every citizen ought to “contribute something” 
to the Government. The gift she suggests is two 
weeks of service yearly by adults, and a year’s 
service by boys and girls on reaching the age 
of eighteen. 

Certainly, every citizen should give the Gov- 
ernment “something,” besides the taxes he 
pays, and such political support of the Admin- 
istration as he thinks it merits. But in the 
scheme proposed by Mrs. Roosevelt, and sug- 
gested several weeks earlier by her husband, 
there would be no question of “giving” any- 
thing. Since the training for boys and girls 
would not be left to their choice, the giving 
would always be compulsory, and in some cases, 
extorted. 

As Mrs. Roosevelt views it, compulsory ser- 
vice is “democratic.” Without quibbling over 
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RIALS 


AND BOUGHT 


IT is, then, altogether necessary that honest elec- 
tions be preserved by every possible legal device, 
but Congress seems unmindful of its duty. The 
Hatch bill, in its present form, is far from per- 
fection, but Congress is apparently determined to 
withhold approval for even this poor protection of 
the citizen’s right to cast his ballot for the candi- 
date of his choice, and have it counted. It is idle 
to deny that official influence and the public’s 
money will be used liberally at the coming elec- 
tions. What does Congress propose to do to prevent 
this corruption? 


SEED CORN 


the precise meaning she attaches to the word, 
most of us will probably agree with Senator 
Capper, of Kansas, who has described it as a 
plan embracing “the methods of Stalin and 
Hitler.” 

The Government can undoubtedly herd our 
boys and girls into camps, even in peace-time, 
on the ground that universal compulsory ser- 
vice is required for the common defense. All 
that the President needs to put his plan in 
operation is the vote of a majority in Con- 
gress. But we do not believe that he will get 
that vote. The American people are too keenly 
aware that Stalin and Hitler, as all dictators, 
consolidated their power by a compulsory plan 
for training the young. The plan has various 
euphemistic titles, but its purpose is always the 
same; to gather young people in compulsory 
schools and camps, where they can be welded 
and forged into parts for a vast Government 
machine. 

Whether the United States will find it neces- 
sary to conscript adult citizens for military 
training, as has been done in all European coun- 
tries, except Great Britain, will depend in large 
part upon the trend of events abroad within 
the next few months. But we can see no rea- 
son whatever for the compulsory training of 
boys and girls, approved by the President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt. That training is in favor in 
Russia and Germany simply because these af- 
flicted countries are controlled by Hitler and 
Stalin. It will never be acceptable as a peace- 
time plan in a country in which the people rule. 





PRAYERS FOR PEACE 


LAST month a novena for peace was announced 
by the Sisters of the Convent of Mary Reparatrix 
in New York. Through the press the public was 
invited to take part in the exercises, and the Sis- 
ters were amazed at the number of men and wom- 
en, non-Catholics as well as Catholics, who accept- 
ed. The beautiful chapel, formerly the Church of 
Saint Leo, is a source of spiritual aid to the thou- 
sands who daily turn aside to visit Our Lord, for 
daily Exposition of the Most Blessed Sacrament is 
the rule of this cloistered community. The Sisters 
knew that many of these would be attracted by the 
novena, but they could not foresee that more than 
40,000 people would come to Our Lord during the 
public exercises, begging Him to give the world 
peace. 

Now this novena can be duplicated wherever 
there is a Catholic church. In fact, why can we not 
have an unbroken novena for peace in all our 
churches throughout the country? Not only our 
own people, but all earnest Americans, feel the need 
of turning to God in this crisis, and they will be 
grateful for any help that will definitely lead them 
to Him. 

It is our hope that novenas for peace will be be- 
gun all over this country, because it is our sincere 
belief, first, that only the Catholic Church can 
teach men what is meant by peace, and next, that 
all men of good will are eager to accept that teach- 
ing. We do not pray for “victory,” nor are our 
prayers limited to the petition that this country 
may be spared the ravages of war. What we pray 
for is the peace which Christ wishes to establish in 
the heart of every man, the peace that comes with 
submission to His Will and obedience to His law; 
and the lasting peace among all nations that is 
founded upon the eternal dictates of justice and 
charity. 

Out of the dread evil of war, God always draws 
one great good. War’s very horrors turn men to 
sober thought, and they begin to realize the neces- 
sity of God’s supporting aid. Only a few weeks ago, 
Marshal Petain reminded his people, even in their 
affliction, that France had been too intent upon en- 
joyment of the good things of this world, and too 
little intent upon the welfare of the spirit. Simi- 
larly, at a time of great peril (March 30, 1863), 
Lincoln, in one of his noblest Proclamations, ap- 
pointed a day of fasting and prayer. After recount- 
ing the blessings which God had bestowed upon the 
country, Lincoln wrote: “But we have forgotten 
God. . Intoxicated with unbroken success, we 
have become too self-sufficient to feel the need of 
redeeming and preserving grace, too proud to pray 
to the God Who made us. It behooves us, then, to 
humble ourselves before an offended God, and con- 
fess our national sins, and to pray for clemency and 
forgiveness.” In another Proclamation (July 15, 
1863), the President asked that a day of thanks- 
giving to God be set aside, and that all citizens 
“invoke the influence of the Holy Spirit . . . to lead 
the whole nation through the paths of repentance 
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and submission to the Divine Will, back to the per- 
fect enjoyment of union and fraternal peace.” 

Sorely do we, in this generation, need prayers 
that the Holy Spirit may lead us to peace along 
“the paths of repentance and submission to the 
Divine Will.” For while it is His Will that all men 
cherish justice and charity, unfortunately, the 
world today, particularly in regions afflicted by 
war, seethes with hatred. What hope can there be 
of any permanent peace if the terms of peace, at 
the conclusion of this unhappy war, be again dic- 
tated by a spirit which does not cherish justice and 
charity? In the Christmas Allocution to the College 
of Cardinals, the Holy Father urged upon all na- 
tions respect for the rights of minorities, and char- 
ity for all, especially for the suffering peoples of 
conquered nations. Again, writing on June 28 to 
the president of the “Social Week,” observed in 
Portugal, the Papal Secretary of State, in the name 
of the Holy Father, bids all Catholics to “dedicate 
all their energies for the return of peace, with 
honor, justice and charity.” 

Private prayer is hallowed, but there is an added 
blessing on public prayer, sanctioned by the 
Church. In very many, perhaps all our dioceses, 
the prayer for peace has been added to the prayers 
of the Mass; and in our cloistered communities all 
over the country, consecrated souls beg God to be- 
stow upon all hearts that peace which the world 
cannot give. If we come to God with sorrow for 
our sins, and in novenas throughout the country 
beg Him to give the whole world the peace that 
flows from justice and charity, may we not believe 
that He will confound the plots of evil men, and 
give us peace? 


THE FIRST LINE 


IF Congress orders all aliens fingerprinted, Con- 
gress is doubtless within its rights. Here and there 
it may discover a Communist, or a nest of Nazi 
agents, all of whom ought to be deported. But if we 
must have a drive against these and other radicals, 
Congress would do well to get that list of Left- 
wingers on the Government’s payroll, which Con- 
gressman Dies submitted many months ago, and 
begin there. 

No sane man is blind to the danger of allowing 
Fifth Columnists to plot this country’s downfall. 
But there is another danger, at least equally great, 
and it does not come from men who are radicals. At 
least, they are not yet radicals, but when a man has 
sought employment in vain for several years, and 
finds his family without a roof over their heads, or 
food for their stomachs, he is apt to yield to the 
first crack-brained schemer who meets him with a 
promise of that more abundant life for which he 
has hoped, and has not found. 

Democracy has few charms for men who have 
lived under it for months, ill-clad, ill-housed and ill- 
fed. It is time for Congress to realize that the first 
line of the country’s defense is to put the army of 
the unemployed back to work. A bankrupt country 
is in no position to defend itself. 
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WITH CONTRITE HEARTS 


LOOKING toward the Holy City, Jesus “wept.” 
Jerusalem was the city of God’s predilection, but it 
had been false to its high vocation. Again and again 
it had stoned the prophets, sent by God to bring 
the people back to Him, and had gone still further 
astray in its worship of false gods. But the day of 
punishment was at hand. The people had not known 
the things that were to their peace, and their ene- 
mies would soon beat them to the ground. For the 
last time, Jerusalem, the city of election, had re- 
jected God. 

In the Gospel for tomorrow (Saint Luke, xix, 41- 
47) there is a warning for all of us. God daily be- 
stows His graces, but we, busied with trifles, do not 
appreciate the greatness of His gifts. Perhaps we 
are not busied with trifles, but with sin. Not only 
do we deliberately reject God’s grace, but we use 
all that He has given us, in the order of nature, to 
violate His law. We are rebellious children, who 
think of God, only to offend Him. 

But God will not let us go. He pursues us, and 
will not let us rest. Yet as the years go on, we be- 
come spiritually deaf, and do not hear His voice; 
spiritually blind, and unable to perceive the dan- 
gers which surround us. Nothing but a very miracle 
of grace can awaken us, and bring us back to the 
fold. 

Perhaps that miracle will be vouchsafed. God’s 
love is greater than our malice, and it may be that 
in pursuance of this love, He will punish us, as of 
old, He scourged His chosen people, with some ter- 
rible affliction. He will seem ‘‘to be cruel only to be 
kind.” He will take from us all that we have per- 
mitted to lure us from His service. For prosperity, 
He will send us destitution; for health, agony; for 
sunny days, nights of gloom; for the devotion of 
friends, the desolation that comes when those we 
dearly love betray us. The Divine Lover of our 
souls will spare nothing to cure our blindness and 
deafness, even as the humane and skilled physician 
cuts and pierces, and through pain finds health for 
the patient. 

God wants from all of us the sacrifice of a hum- 
ble and a contrite heart. The world has withheld 
that sacrifice from Him, giving all that it has in 
the service of false gods. Peoples and nations alike 
have forgotten His law, and have made self-indul- 
gence and lust for power their supreme law. We 
too, all of us, have gone astray. God’s law has not 
always been our law, nor has love of Him above all 
been the motive that has invariably guided our 
lives. 

As we read in the Gospel for tomorrow, Jesus 
“was daily teaching in the temple.” He still teaches 
in our temples. Daily He immolates Himself upon 
our altars for the sins of the world. Daily He sits in 
our temples to receive us lovingly in the Tribunal 
of Penance. Daily He gives Himself at the altar rail 
to be the Food of our souls, the Promise of our 
salvation. The Jerusalem that is our soul will not 
be destroyed if we confess our sinfulness, and come 
to Him, our Father, our Saviour, our Sanctifier, 
with humble and contrite hearts. 




















CORRESPONDENCE 











YOUTH ASKS 


EpiTor: For the past few months the youth of this 
nation has been trying to keep this country out of 
war. While we in New England have been subjected 
to one of the heaviest Stop-Hitler, Aid-the-Allies 
propaganda barrages in the country, the army en- 
listments for this area are well below the quota. 

This attitude, however, is not one of indifference 
to our country, nor is it an evidence of cowardice 
but rather a determination not to be fools for Brit- 
ish propaganda, as this country was once before, 
only to be laughed at later on for our credulity. 

Although we fought two wars to free ourselves 
of England, she still seems to regard us as her most 
troublesome colony, and it looks as if the young 
men and women of this nation will have to fight 
again for our national sovereignty. If we fail and 
this country goes to war, then we had better bury 
the Declaration of Independence with appropriate 
ceremonies and forego the Fourth of July as mean- 
ingless. 

However, the President does not seem to share 
this attitude, and in order to overcome it has sug- 
gested a novel scheme, that of taking away our 
liberty so that we will be able to go out and fight 
for it and civilization. 

His chief reason for this is that the youth of the 
nation are inclined toward isms; therefore we 
should all be put into labor camps under the super- 
vision of Sidney Hillman and perhaps with some of 
Mrs. F. D. R.’s friends from the Youth Congress 
acting as camp councilors. 

Evidently if you can’t get the children of the 
nation under the Child Labor Amendment, then 
get the youth of the nation with a story of the 
bogey man in the closet. 

Is it possible that this was behind the statement 
in the Army and Navy Register commenting on the 
AMERICA War Poll to the effect that the students 
“are placing themselves in opposition to the future 
course of the Government as they see it,” and are 
using this means to nullify the wish of the people? 

Boston, Mass. R. J. BUCKLEY, JR. 


DOUBLE-ANTI 


Epitor: Your Review deserves the gratitude of 
every opponent of bias against religion and patri- 
otism for conducting the Double-Anti campaign. 





(The views here expressed are those of the readers. 
They may or may not agree with the views of the Editor. 
They should not be understood as a statement of edi- 
torial belief or policy, but as affirmations by readers of 
AMERICA. 

Communications should be limited to 300 words. The 
briefer _— are, however, the more appreciated they 
will be. 


Instead of fulminating in general terms against 
secular education, Father Toomey’s exposé has fur- 
nished concrete evidences to be laid before the peo- 
ple. This method is always convincing and effec- 
tive. 

Let us hope that more will be published giving 
the names of the schools, professors, textbooks so 
that we can impress it upon the minds of our well 
meaning Catholics that things are as bad as we 
claim and that such things are really possible. 

New York, N. Y. (REv.) PETER J. SEEGER 


DILEMMA 


EprtTor: If the correspondents will move over a bit 
I would like to participate for a moment in the 
American pastime of writing the editor. 

The wholly admirable proposals of J. C. Recks 
(AMERICA, June 15) on how to make a lasting peace 
seem to overlook the contingency of dealing with 
a belligerent amenable to nothing but overpowering 
might. The pacifists are very quiet just now, pre- 
sumably also studying the question. 

Kalispell, Mont. HAROLD F. SMITH 


OUSTING GOD 


Epiror: Whether from mental sluggishness or con- 
fusion, contemporary writers show a marked ten- 
dency to use words without much regard to their 
intrinsic meaning. Such laxity could be overlooked 
in trivial matters, but when a writer treats of re- 
ligious ideas in this careless fashion, it is truly de- 
plorable. This fault is apparent in an otherwise 
interesting article in a recent issue of AMERICA. 
While one may well wonder at the soundness of 
argument in such a parabolic expression as “‘be- 
sieging God’s throne with a battery of prayers,” I 
refer particularly to the sentence: “In such coun- 
tries as Germany and Poland which, until Satanic 
forces ousted God and His Mother, were among the 
staunchest clients of Mary... . 

“To oust” means, as of course we know, “to ex- 
pel, to banish, put out, drive out, eject.”” This word 
also conveys the idea that the force, or individual, 
which does the “ousting,’’ possesses authority and 
strength superior to that which is being ousted. 
What is more important, it suggests in this instance 
that God can be conquered and driven out, even 
temporarily from any part of the world by the 
forces of Satan. 

Such expressions are an example of the extreme 
to which the humanizing of our ideas of God can 
be carried. It is a laudable devotion—this simple 
desire to bring Him down to our hearts’ humble 
level, to be comprehended according to our human 
standards; yet should we not rather strive to lift 
up our hearts to His, to be filled with the under- 
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standing of His greatness and wisdom? In these 
troubled times we should strive to give our words 
a dignity and balance which would reflect the Di- 
vine power, invincibility and majesty of One Who 
holds the universe in the hollow of His hand and 
before Whose Glory even proud Satan must bend 
his rebellious head. 

We should strongly believe that not in any part of 
this war-torn world can God suffer defeat. While 
there are men willing to live and to die for the 
ideals of truth and charity which Christ held up 
for us to follow, and while there are patient, de- 
voted mothers willing to bear sons to continue 
God’s work, we cannot thoughtlessly say that God 
and His Mother have been “ousted.” And even 
though the outward symbols of His Presence—the 
shrines and sacred objects—are destroyed and dese- 
crated by a brutal aggressor, we should still see 
Him in the trusting eyes of children, the greening 
leaf, the eternal hope shining through each new 
dawn, and we should know that He is always with 
us, even as He promised. 


New York, N. Y. GABRIELLA B. WERNER 


FILM 


EpitTor: I am dreadfully distressed to note that 
MGM has announced a future filming of the life of 
Freud. Will he, too, be glorified as was Zola, so that 
after seeing the picture his philosophy will be de- 
sirable and endorsed? After seeing the picture of 
Emile Zola, the reaction of many was to wish to 
purchase and to read everything he had written. It 
is a known fact that publishers have been behind 
such sales-promotion schemes. 

Could not our Catholic Action groups do some- 
thing about preventing this film? Afterward it will 
be too late. 

St. Louis, Mo. M. B. K. 


OUR PASTOR DID 


Eprror: I have read with much sympathy for his 
viewpoint the article by Walter C. Frame, Plain 
Talk to You Catholics (AMERICA, June 1). 

I would like to tell you of an instance which is 
different from that described. At Holy Redeemer 
Church, Berwyn, Maryland, the priest baptized an 
infant of Catholic parents. There were present, 
however, at the ceremony, many members of Prot- 
estant faiths. The priest described the ceremony 
and what each act meant so that all present could 
understand just what was taking place. His exam- 
ple might well be emulated. The practice would 
prove helpful as well to the Catholics present. 

Washington, D. C. GERTRUDE M. MCNALLY 

Secretary-Treasurer 


BOOK CLUB 

EpitTor: The Pro Parvulis Book Club is an organ- 
ization that becomes popular the minute that it is 
known. Its appeal is immediate with intelligent par- 
ents, alert schools, and librarians who are on the 
job, and most of them are. The work of this Book 
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Club for young people is so vital and necessary and 
its main objective is so evident that it is easily sold 
to all who deal with children. The leaders of this 
club are to be congratulated on the energy and in- 
telligence with which they attacked the problem, 
and the various means employed to achieve their 
aims. 

The Pro Parvulis Book Club is fighting the left- 
ist and anti-decency programs of the movies, the 
pulp magazines, the theater and radio trash with 
but one very effective weapon—the mighty sling- 
shot of good books and good stories. Through the 
medium of the right type of story and real living 
characters that walk out of the pages into a young- 
ster’s life, our boys and girls are finding men and 
women worth imitating. The Pro Parvulis finds in 
“new worlds for youth” heroes to admire and imi- 
tate when these cannot be found in the real life of 
the younger generation. The Pro Parvulis books- 
of-the-month never preach, scold or moralize. They 
furnish thrilling companionship of great boys and 
girls, and men and women whom the young readers 
will love and wish to be like. 

“Being too late again’ is not merely a national 
feeling with some countries. It is an unfortunate 
practice with altogether too many parents and 
schools. The sooner these get in touch with the 
work of the Pro Parvulis the sooner will we be 
doing something necessary for the adolescent suc- 
cess and mental improvement of our much deprived 
younger generation. 


Dorchester, Mass. ALICIA SULLIVAN 


BIG DIFFERENCE 


EpiTor: I am a regular subscriber to AMERICA, 
through the kindness of a friend of mine in the 
East. I save every copy and read it from start to 
finish. It is my favorite magazine. The January 27 
number came while I was away on retreat, and the 
copy was filed in the library before I got back. But 
last night I dug it up and found the article, 
Miracles Still Happen Even on Main Street, by 
Oscar J. Weberg. 

It is the first time that I have read an article 
just like that. It appealed to me strongly. Not only 
was it well written and the idea a unique one, but 
it should be a splendid help to many a poor nerve- 
fagged individual who is carrying a burden that he 
finds too heavy. Do you know that there was pretty 
well expressed in that article, one of the fundamen- 
tal ideas of the Religious state? Recently in my 
talks to the children and the people here at the 
mission, I have asked the question: why should 
there be such a big difference between lay people 
and Religious? The Gospel and the virtues are for 
everyone—lay and Religious. The Religious life is 
merely an accidental thing in the Church. Most of 
its practices, and above all, its spirit, are for every- 
one. This article shows how religious practices can 
be applied to secular life. 

More power to this author! Let us have some 
more of those article that will undoubtedly bear 
good fruit. 

Marty, S. Dak. SYLVESTER EISENMAN, O.S.B. 
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THERE IS BEAUTY 
IN GOD'S LIGHTNING 


RAYMOND A. GRADY 











WHEN I was quite a small boy, I got hold of a 
book dealing with mythology. I could not read 
very well, certainly not enough to puzzle out the 
names, but the pictures held me fast. The one I 
still remember showed Jove hurling bolts of light- 
ning on those who had incurred his resentment. 

I was quite frightened of lightning for some years 
after that. And it did no good to tell me that there 
was no such person as Jove. I could see the light- 
ning, and I was not fool enough to think it hurled 
itself around. Somebody was firing that lightning, 
and how could I tell he wasn’t aiming it at me? 
Whenever it started to rumble, and bee-stung 
clouds filled the air, I hustled for home, and went 
into seclusion under the bed clothes. 

But one night I woke up out of a sound sleep just 
in time to see a magnificent burst of purple light- 
ning through the branches of a large willow tree. 
It was beautiful; and forgetting all fear, I got up 
and watched that storm to its futile conclusion. 
I never have been frightened of lightning since. 

When my own youngsters began to notice things, 
I remembered my own youth, and I said to myself 
that they would not be frightened by the beautiful 
lightning, but would be trained to admire it as I 
did. So at the first rumble of distant thunder, I sat 
them down and told them if they would be good, 
and quiet, I would grant them the great favor of 
listening to the thunder and looking at the light- 
ning. I explained it was something like the Fourth 
of July, only a good deal better. And they were 
properly impressed, and took a great deal of pleas- 
ure from the subsequent spectacle. They even 
pestered me to do it again, frequently, so they 
might enjoy it. But I held that out as a rare treat 
for special occasions. 

All went well until on a summer day we left the 
youngsters in charge of a female relative who had 
no eye for beauty. At the first rumble, she dug out 
a bottle of Holy Water and sprinkled the house and 
the children pretty copiously with the contents. 
And she climbed into bed, gathered the youngsters 
around her and moaned “God help us all,” each 
time a heavenly salvo rocked the house. 

Since then our once happy home is a bad place 
in a thunder storm. 

Now the whole business of fearing lightning is 
silly. I think that if the Lord is good enough to 


unveil His awful beauty for our “clay-shuttered” 
eyes, the least we can do is to show Him the 
courtesy of viewing His work. 

After all, we are asked to bring up our children 
in love of the Lord, as well as in fear of Him. (And 
if we use up all our fear on His works of beauty, 
where are we going to be when we have to face 
His works of justice?) 


TERPSICHORE 


THE CRITICS of art have, it seems to me, a very 
difficult job. Perhaps it is easy for them, and only 
seems hard to me because I am ignorant. And I am 
willing to admit that, because for a good many 
years I studied the mother of all the arts, archi- 
tecture, and then discovered I had been preparing 
for a degree in science. 

For instance, I am somewhat at a loss in the 
matter of painting. I find that a thing which is well 
drawn, is an example of fine, luminous color, and 
recognizably represents the title of the picture, is 
not real art. On the other hand a poor job of drafts- 
manship, blurred under muddy color, is art in its 
highest form. 

In music, too, I am constantly getting lost. The 
more pleasant a thing sounds, the less it represents 
musical art. To be really outstanding in the musi- 
cal realms, a piece of music must contain no melo- 
dy and no harmony. It must grate harshly on the 
ear and incite rebellion in the soul. 

But it is in this esthetic dancing that I am ut- 
terly confused. I see, for instance, a young girl, 
clothed in veils, waving a filmy scarf overhead, 
making a tremendous leap through the air. I find 
that this is a representation of “The Breath of 
Spring.” But in another case, another girl, execut- 
ing the same leap, accoutered in similar veils and 
scarves, is representing “The Moon Festival of the 
God, Pan.” It is rather confusing to me, because 
there isn’t any connection between the two titles, 
although the dance is exactly the same. And when 
a third, fourth, fifth and sixth dancer are seen in 
the same attitude and each one represents some- 
thing different, ranging from “Strawberry Festi- 
val in Woburn, Mass.,” to “Endymion,” then I re- 
bel. 

Some time ago I saw the Rockettes in Radio City 
Music Hall, and they do not strive for anything ex- 
cept grace, rhythm and precision. Probably the 
Rockettes are not dancers; maybe the real masters 
of the dance sneer at them as robots. Quite con- 
ceivably, their act is not art. But I like them, and 
I shall continue to like them, in my headstrong 
way, until I see a picture of one of them leaping 
through a fog of veils and claiming to represent the 
“Dawn of Intelligence in Washington, D. C.” 
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PRAYER FROM ENGLAND 


(Note from a letter: “asking your prayers for high 
courage for my son Michael, mine-sweeper, and my 
daughter Aurea, driving an ambulance for the Croix 
Rouge in France, that they be not mutilated nor 
brain-wrecked; death does not matter. V. C.”) 


Tied to the wheel of war— 

and yet 

the daffodil returns; 

and primrose pale; 

and violet; 

the verdure to the tree. 
The cycle of the almond does not fail, 

nor song of thrush; 

nor coppice nightingale. 
In the grave dark 

the Pleiades maintain 

their place inviolate. 
And Algol burns, 

and still the moon 

does wane and wane. 


Our sin-begotten tumult 
dulls the sight, 
and breaks the heart. 
But the unflagging soul, 
able for God, 
leans out to That 
Most Fair, 
Most Set-apart, 
Who more enfolding is 
than vital air, 


or necessary light. 
VioLet CLIFTON 


THE IRIS 


Seeing this April resurrection now 
Making a blueness tangible and bold, 
Shall the young heart in simple constancy 
Reject this beauty that the hand can hold? 


For her own flowering the heart must yearn 
When all her peers stand subjugate to spring; 

And in sad war with present sweetness, lose 
Forecast of what the wheeling times will bring: 


Of blue undreamed to which these blues are dim, 
Rare harvest when these petals shall be shed 
Untimely ;—ah, but in the interval 
The heart’s slow mutiny is warranted. 
Sister Mary JEREMY 


METAPHYSICS FOR MARKETPLACE 


I am fond of the beginning of a fact,— 

A potency in progress toward an act: 

A sorrow getting set to be a sigh, 

In a love-song the lurking lullaby; 

Half a hymn and half a syncopated third, 

The flutter of a fledgling on its way to be a bird, 
The murmur of a whisper on its way to be a word. 


Likewise, I like the respite and the pause: 
The suspense in the sentence, the comma in the clause, 
The little will-be where there was a was. 


Lastly, my predilection for an ending, 

When existence in pretense has stopped pretending! 
The infant’s second innings in the old, 

Survival of the glitter from the gold, 

I love a story when a story’s told; 

And the muffle of a bell, 

And an echo in a well, 

And the open gate of Heaven and the slammed door of 


Hell. 
LEONARD FEENEY 


SERPENT AND PEACOCK 


The serpent on the onyx bough, 
A green interstices, 

With glazed eye and copper frons, 
A portrait in a frieze, 


Scents the vibrant peacock 
Among the hollyhocks, 

The admirably limpid fan 
That shadows when it walks. 


The strictures of the grove contract, 
The snail invades the shell, 
Alone the vestal bird refutes 
The visitor from hell. 


The syllogistic snake unwound 
His spiral enthymeme 

Until the peacock wavered in 
All personal esteem. 


With logic summed in beauty, 
The bird professed a doubt, 

Dismissed the able schoolman 
Who spun the thesis out. 


Resuming watch within the tree, 
His prurience on fire, 
He swore his affidavit 
To the apple of desire. 
Rospert Davip 0’BrieN 


MAKING OF AN APOSTLE OF LOVE 


The spirit of the Lord you knew not, John, 
When you would bid the heaven’s murderous flash 
A people’s roofs in ruins dire to crash 
For insult by your Master undergone. 
But when your heart and His in unison 
Beat true, and agonies of thorn and lash 
And cross your spirit’s truculence abash, 
A motherhood of mercy then you won. 
Then Mary’s voice, the flash of her kind eyes, 
The lessons of that newer Nazareth, 
Taught you for better gifts to look above 
You saw all lands as God’s own nurseries; 
Their little children, not designed for death, 
You beamed upon with golden shafts of love. 
FRANCIS P. DoNNELLY, S.J. 
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A MEMOIR OF R. S. 
WITH PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS 


As I Rememser Him. The Biography of R. 8. By 

Hans Zinsser. Little Brown and Co. (An Atlantic 

Monthly Press Book.) $2.75 
“ALL of which goes to prove,” concludes the author, 
“that R. S. was really quite an ordinary person, about 
whom it was hardly worth while to write a book.” If the 
book were about two-thirds of its length, and if the sub- 
traction had occurred between the first and the last 
third, the above statement would seem entirely too mod- 
est. Lately, there has been a perfect flood of literature 
about the medical profession, which was started by the 
success of Dr. Victor Heiser’s perambulations. 

Doctors have published autobiographies, often fantas- 
tic ones; others have expressed in print some of the 
numberless problems of the practice of medicine, which 
are likely to interest the average layman. This book, by 
the author of Rats, Lice and History, is based on the 
activities of a fictitious medical man, who is never more 
definitely indicated than by the initials R. S. except once, 
when his German origin is expressed by expanding the 
R into Rudolph. 

The story will remind the reader of The Late George 
Apley. There is the same amount of interwoven truth in 
actual personages and well-known localities with per- 
sonal observations on current events and philosophical 
theories. In regard to the present movement for the 
socialization of medicine, the author justly claims that 
ali the advances which have revolutionized the relation- 
ship of medical knowledge to the population were given 
their basis of factual observation and their early organ- 
ization for application by the insight of medical men. 

He realizes the absurdity of the current arguments 
for sterilization, and thoroughly disapproves of eutha- 
nasia; but he cannot recognize the obvious distinction 
between the stand of the Church in the matter of birth 
control and the practice of contraceptionalists. He openly 
states his entire disbelief in any spiritual principle, and 
accuses Dr. Carrel of following the cult of mesmerism, 
apparently because the much-lauded scientist acknowl- 
edges the efficacy of prayer. However, the book can be 
read with pleasure and profit by anyone who can dis- 
count what is said, not through any ill-will, but through 
ignorance of Catholic beliefs. FRANCIS J. Dore 


HUDSON BAY, KEY 
TO OUR CIVILIZATION 


Sea or Destiny. By H. Dyson Carter. Greenberg 

Publishing Co. $3 
THIS is a book about Hudson Bay, done in wide sweeps 
of fact and fancy. There is a wealth of interesting his- 
torical treatment not too technical, but solidly accurate, 
that shows how pivotal the Bay has been in swinging 
the ownership of Canada from crown to crown. There is 
an economic survey that gets overwhelmingly statistical 
in mileage and dollars, but the surveyor is so bent over 
with bias, so shrill in his charges against railroads and 
government ministers, that this section of his narrative 
is unconvincing. Finally, there is the threat which is the 
book’s raison d’étre. It hits Cassandra depths or rises to 
Jeremiah thunders, but high or low it sounds a trumpet 
of doom and pressing disaster for all America. Mr. 
Carter holds that from Hudson Bay will fall the bolts of 




















Locke Hall, a residence for older boys 


The Newman School 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 





FORTY-FIRST YEAR 
Modern buildings, equipment and complete 
athletic facilities — faculty composed of 
Catholic laymen with resident chaplain — 
seven years course—upper and lower school 
—prepares for leading colleges and univer- 
sities. 





One hundred seventy acre campus situated 
in the healthful pine belt of New Jersey. 





For further information apply to THE REGISTRAR 

















Catholic Summer School 


of America 


CLIFF HAVEN ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
NEW YORK 


NOW OPEN 


Only Catholic Educational and Recreational Center 
in the Country 


LECTURE PROGRAMS ON CURRENT EVENTS 


In addition The Catholic University of America 
offers SUMMER COURSES, Approved by New York 
State Board of Regents. 

-* 

Club Dining Hall extended and remodeled to 
accommodate over four hundred persons. 


o— 
SOCIAL LIFE 


All Facilities for Land and Water Sports, including 18-hole 
Golf Course, Tennis Courts, Bathing, Dancing, Bridge, etc. 


CAMP LAVELLE—FOR BOYS 


Located on the Lake Front of the Catholic Summer School. 
Rates—$i2.50 per week, or $110.00 per season. 

Camp Activities include every phase of Camp Life. 
Boys between the ages of seven and sixteen years accepted. 
NEW DINING HALL constructed in Camp. 

For Prospectus of Summer School or Camp, address Reverend 
Thomas L. Graham, Executive Secretary, Catholic Summer 
School of America, Cliff Haven, N. Y. 
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HOLY CROSS COLLEGE 


Entrance by Certificate or by Examination 
A.B. and B.S. COURSES 


A CONSERVATIVE college which retains 
the best of the classical traditions. 

A PROGRESSIVE college which meets the 
highest modern educational requirements. 

A COMPLETE college which glories in 
molding character in her students. 

A FEARLESS college which teaches the 
fundamental truth pertaining to eternal 
as well as temporal life. 

e 

















Bulletins of information on admission 
will be mailed upon application to the 
Dean of Freshmen, Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 




















GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED Standard Courses in Arts and 
Science, pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, 


secretarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful locution. Extensive campus. Forty minutes from New York. 

















College of Mount St. Vincent 
ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Resident and Day Students 


COURSES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
DEGREES A.B. AND B.S. 

Extensivgs Campus BORDERING ON HuDSON RIVER 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 











THE HOLY GHOST FATHERS 


will conduct a series of week-end 


RETREATS FOR LAYMEN at FERNDALE 
their missionary seminary in Norwalk, Conn., 
during Tuly and August of this —e 
Retreats open on the following Friday evenings: 
JULY 12, 19, 26, AUGUST 2, 9 
For pamphlet giving full particulars, address: 
Rev. Retreat Director, Ferndale, Norwalk, Conn. 
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Here is a volume which puts the 
religious vocation before the public 


Convent 


Life By MARTIN J. SCOTT, S.J. 


313 pages, cloth binding - $1.50 
Special Edition, paper binding, 25¢ 
{In quantities, 20c or $18 per 100) 
e 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
12 Barclay Street, New York, N. Y. 
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destruction on our civilization if we Americans remain 
blind to his vision or deaf to his warnings. 

His claim is definite. Only a lie, he says, long continued 
and frequently iterated by selfish economic forces, has 
coupled this completely navigable Bay with the story of 
Arctic ice and inaccessibility. Only an unwarranted op- 
timism and groundless security, he continues, can cloud 
the certainty that Germany has studied the possibilities 
and found a made-to-order hideout for raiders and a 
landing place for bombers. Only vigorous action, he 
perorates, costly and immediate can save the nerve- 
centers of America from this imminent peril. Atlantic 
coast-defenses are useless, the Navy is patroling the 
Pacific, the Southern coasts will not suffer attack, but 
this vital Northern entry to all our life and industry is 
guarded by one insignificant ice-breaker. 

The prophecy is well timed. Now that geographic lines 
are changing week by week, and a Northern air-route 
seems wide open, any alarmist writing can win an audi- 
ence that is getting afraid to scoff. But there is too much 
frenzy in this particular tirade. It froths at the mouth 
too readily. I cannot for the life of me believe that Mr. 
Carter’s findings and deductions have escaped both Ca- 
nadian and United States vigilance. Despite the deep 
indentation into Canada’s wilderness of the “Bay of 
Destiny,” I cannot picture in my mind’s eye the air-bases 
and supply-stores and essential fortifications created by 
any magic of German efficiency. If this be blindness, I 
shall take my chance on reading the author’s next in- 
stalment in Braille. RaYMOND J. McINNIS 


LAST LETTERS TO 
HIS MOTHER AND FATHER 


RicuHarD HALLIpuRTON: His Story or His Luire’s 

ADVENTURE. The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $3.75 
HIS multitudinous readers, who with him followed the 
Royal Road of Romance, retraced the path of Odysseus 
and junketed over the world on his Flying Carpet, 
learned last year of the disappearance of Richard Halli- 
burton with a sense of loss. Most eagerly will they wel- 
come this novel autobiography. 

During his twenty years of world traveling—an Odys- 
sey paralleled by few men—he wrote to his mother and 
father prodigiously and with unfailing regularity, from 
every corner of the earth and in the very midst of his 
adventures. Some unnamed but inspired hand has taken 
that hugh mass of letters, made a careful selection and, 
with the briefest of necessary explanatory matter, pub- 
lished the letters as Halliburton’s autobiography. 

This book is an epitome of all his adventures—his 
school days, his first runaway journey abroad, his vaga- 
bond travels around the globe; his journeys by foot, by 
automobile, by ship, by plane; his trials and triumphs as 
an author, his experiences on the lecture platform, over 
the radio, in the movies. The volume gives his own de- 
scription of the preparations for his last and fatal esca- 
pade—the sailing of a Chinese junk across the Pacific 
from Hong Kong to San Francisco. The book concludes 
with the last radiogram from the ill-fated Sea Dragon. 

Halliburton devoted himself to the unusual. “The un- 
even tenor of my ways” is a phrase frequent in his let- 
ters. For such a man, death in a storm is as fitting as 
the end of a Greek tragedy. FRANCIS X. CURRAN 


AN ANTIDOTE 
FOR THE DEPRESSING HOUR 


I Marriep ADVENTURE. By Osa Johnson (Mrs. Martin 

Johnson). J. B. Lippincott Co. New York. $3.50 
NEARLY every one is familiar with the wild animal 
and travel pictures of Mr. and Mrs. Martin Johnson; but 




















not so many know the intimate story of their ceaseless 
activity in securing those pictures, nor of their simple 
beginnings in adventure. 

Osa Johnson, in this extremely cheerful book, J Mar- 
ried Adventure, has written a saga of their background 
and early struggles. As an antidote for the depressing 
news on every hand, this is just the kind of a book to 
read, because it is filled with tales of constructive work 
and the right use of scientific progress. 

Martin Johnson of Independence, Kansas, was only 
eleven when he began to think of travel and photog- 
raphy. Before he was twenty, he got his chance to ex- 
plore with Jack London, on the fantastic voyage of the 
“Snark.” He came back from that trip to show the some- 
what crude pictures to the home folks. There he met 
and married Osa Leighty, the little sixteen-year-old girl 
from a neighboring town. In no time at all, they were 
off to show the pictures in New York. There, with the 
aid of good friends and very little money, they organ- 
ized an expedition to the Solomon Islands. 

During the next twenty years, they had but one pur- 
pose in view, and that was to obtain picture-records of 
the primitive people of Borneo, British East Africa and 
the Belgian Congo; and of the wild animal life in its 
natural environment. The development of all branches 
of photography, the automobile and airplane grew up 
with them, and each trip found them with newer and 
more elaborate equipment. 

Osa’s story is told from a decidedly feminine angle; 
she has been places no white woman had ever been, and 
has endured incredible discomforts; but she was a born 
home-maker, and somehow contrived to create a real 
home in any jungle. CATHERINE MURPHY 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


DICTIONARY OF THE AMERICAN HrgerarcHy. By the 

Rev. Joseph Bernard Code. Longmans, Green and 

Co. $3.75 
AS years go, the Hierarchy of the Catholic Church in 
the United States is of but a short time. But when 
viewed from the standpoint of Church history, our coun- 
try’s Hierarchy is concerned with one of the most amaz- 
ing accounts of progress ever unfolded in the Catholic 
Church. 

The first in the episcopal line is Bishop John Carroll, 
the first American Bishop, whose episcopate dated from 
1789. From that time on, more than five hundred prelates 
were raised to the episcopate at home and abroad. 

Dr. Code has done a masterly piece of work in this 
historical record of American Bishops, a record which is 
enhanced by a very fine historical Introduction by His 
Excellency the Apostolic Delegate. The entries consist of 
brief biographies of every American member of the 
episcopate from Bishop Carroll down to the present day, 
and to many of the biographies are attached valuable 
bibliographical notes. This is a work of reference that 
will not lie unread on library shelves. HENRY Watts 


Down JERSEY. By Cornelius Weygandt. D. Appleton- 

Century Co. $5 
THE author of these local-color studies is not the Gen- 
eralissimo of the French Armies but a Pennsylvanian 
who has unwearyingly explored and glorified the historic 
treasures of his native State. Mr. Weygandt here leaves 
his beloved Pennsylvania “Dutch” and ventures across 
the Delaware into the regions bordering upon Barne- 
gat Bay, Egg Harbor, Tuckerton, Cape May, and other 
landmarks of South Jersey. 

He is a nature lover, and therefore wishes to share 
with others the peculiar charm of the East and West 
Plains, in the sparsely inhabited country to the north- 
west of Atlantic City. 

The Plains now are vastly more accessible than when 
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So Falls the 
Etim Tree 


By JOHN LOUIS BONN, S.J. 


Here is a vivid portrayal of the life of Mother Valencia, 
foundress of the St. Francis Hospital, Hartford, Conn. The 
story of her unceasing ministry to the sick and needy is 
filled with pathos, humor and human interest and is a 
welcome contrast to the sorrow and suffering of our 
war-torn world. “Distinguished by its grace of style and 
delicate insight.” Catholic Book Club Newsletter. $2.50 
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Mr. Weygandt first visited them in 1914. J. S. MacDon- 
ald, supervisor of the Bass River State Forest, with the 
assistance of the commander of the local CCC Camp, 
has done wonders to develop the Plains for recreation 
purposes and the surrounding Barrens for forestry. As 
an antiquarian, the author is keen on the trail of Jer- 
sey’s first settlers, known as Swedes, but in reality a 
good part Finns with Swedish names, and he was rich- 
ly rewarded by the discovery of an apparently genuine 
Lapp spoon among the heirlooms. 

Illustrations are plentiful; but a map would aid the 
book’s usefulness. A little less lyrical style, at times, 
might aid. JOHN LAFARGE 


Joy OF MAN’s DesirInc. By Jean Giono. Translated 
by Katherine Allen Clarke. The Viking Press. $2.50 
HAILED as a new force in French literature, Jean Giono 
still lives in his native village in the Basse-Alpes, and 
in middle age he still writes of that which he knows best, 
the lives of the French peasants around him and the 
natural beauties of the countryside. In the present novel 
he narrates the transient awakening of a section of that 
region where a little group of families have been mak- 
ing a comfortable living off their farms, but at a ter- 
rible price. So absorbed have they been in their daily toil 
that all joy in their work has died, and a paralyzing 
weariness of spirit, a spiritual leprosy has sapped their 

strength and driven some of them to suicide. 

A strolling acrobat wanders into their midst, grasps 
the situation, and undertakes to liberate their souls by 
leading them to see the beauty of sky and land, of beast 
and useless flower. Through this stranger, the poetic 
soul of Giono speaks its message of joy in nature and 
speaks it with a power and luxuriance of imagery that 
clothe even the commonest objects in splendor and 
make them live with new meanings. The work of re- 
vival moves slowly, but it wins the hearts of the people 
till the enthusiastic response begins to take shape in a 
plan for cooperative farming that will bring leisure to 
the workers and leave much of the land untilled or 
planted with flowers. 

It all ends in sadness, and this may be taken as Giono’s 
way of teaching that man needs more than nature to 
satisfy the yearnings of his heart. But nowhere in the 
book is there mention of God nor any hint of religious 
interest in the lives of the people. If this is true of 
much of Europe, it is no wonder that they go from 
one despair to another since a life of rebellion against 
the Creator must destroy itself. Wiiu1aM A. Dowp 


THe ARKANSAS. By Clyde Brion Davis. Farrar and 

Rinehart. $2.50 
A DELIGHTFUL volume is The Arkansas. Its pleasant- 
ness arises not from the river whose name is the title 
of the book, but from the flood of entertaining anec- 
dotes and amusing personalities of the Arkansas coun- 
try. Since the river is the occasion of the volume which 
is one of the Rivers of America Series, the details of 
its source, length, breadth and vagaries are given. 

The author delays not in passing to matter more ap- 
pealing. Marquette, Tonty, Coronado; the “Arkansas 
Traveler,” Oscar Wilde, Wild Bill Hickok; the Picket- 
wire (once Purgatoire) River, the Arkassas toothpick 
(or bowie knife), the Ozarks; Pike’s Peak, Leadville, 
Dodge City, Oklahoma Sooners, silver bonanzas, oil 
strikes—all pass across his pages in panoramic profu- 
sion. The book can make no claims to serious history; 
consequently occasional remarks are made and opinions 
passed that are not accurate and could better have been 
omitted. But as an amusing and informative volume on 
the territory drained by the Arkansas River, it can well 
be recommended. Francis X. CuRRAN 


Gop tHe Hoty Guost. By James F. Carroll, C.S.Sp. 
P. J. Kenedy and Sons. $2.50 
IT is interesting to note that in the Holy Bible the 
Divine Spirit is referred to in no fewer than 357 pass- 
ages; and it was He Who inspired the Holy Scriptures. 
Yet non-theological works in English on the Holy Ghost 


























are not so plentiful, and devotion to the Holy Spirit 
among Catholics not so widespread as it should be. 
Father Carroll’s book should help to remedy this, and 
lay people would do well to read it for a clear under- 
standing of the important part played by the Third 
Person in the sanctification of souls. It is simply writ- 
ten and has for its purpose instruction of the Faithful 
in the doctrine of the Holy Ghost. 

The first chapter is devoted to a short treatise on 
the Holy Ghost, then follows an explanation of the 
Gifts of the Holy Spirit, what they mean to us, their 
relation to the Beatitudes, and what we must do to 
receive them. In Part III, the Fruits of the Holy Ghost 
are touched on, and lastly there is a discussion on the 
Apostolate and the ends it seeks to accomplish. Because 
of its ease of treatment and clearness of exposition 
the volume should have wide circulation. It will clarify 
for Catholics what Christ meant when He promised to 
send them His own Spirit to abide with them. 

WILLIAM H. Dopp 


Your CAREER IN BusINEss. By Walter Hoving. Duell, 

Sloan and Pearce, New York. $2 
SOME of the advice given in this book is so old that 
it is new. In his classic work, The Practice of Christian 
and Religious Perfection, Alonso Rodriguez, S.J., sets 
forth many of the same ideas. It is a bit remarkable to 
find a modern business man and one, too, who was 
“twice an All-American football selection,” in agreement 
with a Spanish Jesuit of the sixteenth century. True, 
a wide difference in motive and purpose divides the 
two books, but it would seem that a measure of asceti- 
cism is necessary today in business, just as a maximum 
is always necessary for sainthood. 

“Great leadership in business or elsewhere,” says the 
author, “cannot exist without spiritual values.” He com- 
plains that few of the 450,000 graduates have been 
taught to know themselves, their capabilities, their weak- 
nesses. He remarks that the ancient practice of study- 
ing Latin made for concentration, and he takes note of 
the present phenomenon of “the humming-bird mind 
which is content to skip over the surface.” He believes 
that a cultural course at college is better than a course 
in business administration. 

The Dean with this book on his desk will make the 
most interesting speeches in June. The senior whose 
thoughts turn toward business will find here sound 
advice. The style of the book does credit not only to 
the author, but to the firm of Lord and Taylor of which 
he is president. Grorce T. EBERLE 


DrEAM WITHIN Her Hann. By Alice Ross Colver and 

Helen Brant Birdsall. Macrae-Smith Co. $2.75 
THIS is the life story of Dr. Cornelia Chase Brant, and 
its theme is to tell how by hard work, skilful manage- 
ment, and courage Dr. Brant secured her medical de- 
gree and achieved success as a doctor while at the same 
time keeping a high standard of home life with her hus- 
band and her three children. Beginning in 1863 and com- 
ing down to the present, the record covers a period of 
manifold change in American life and shows how the 
new ways of thinking and acting were reflected more 
or less in Dr. Brant’s life. 

Notable was the new freedom won for women so 
that there were opportunities for those seeking greater 
scope for their talents than could be found in the home 
or in teaching, the only fields open to women in the 
earlier days. With science advancing by great strides 
there was overweening confidence in man’s ability to 
solve all problems for himself, and a consequent neglect 
of God so that, as the authors express it, faith increased, 
but it was faith not in God, but in man. Though Dr. 
Brant herself took part in church activities, this false 
humanism gave a tone of self-complacency to her life 
and led the next generation into the chaos of divorce, 
birth control, and unbridled passions. Dr. Brant had 
some inkling of the drift of things when in her old age 
she protested against the havoc wrought in American 
homes by divorce. WILLIAM A. Dowp 
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THEATRE 





LOUISIANA PURCHASE. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that Louisiana Purchase, the new musical comedy 
whose music is written by Irving Berlin (after several 
years of silence) and whose book is the work of Morris 
Ryskind, will be with us a long time. Personally, I pre- 
dict an all-summer run at the Imperial, to be followed 
by an all-winter run as well. The new offering’s pro- 
ducer, B. G. De Sylva, is also the author of its original 
story, and he has engaged Victor Moore, William Gax- 
ton, Vera Zorina and Irene Bordoni, to put it over— 
throwing in for good measure Carol Bruce, who has 
made a definite hit in her smaller réle. 

At this point I am interrupted by voices of America’s 
readers. Am I not going to touch on the occasional vul- 
garities which mar the offering? I am, here and now. 
I have frequently said in my dramatic reviews that Vic- 
tor Moore is one of our most antiseptic comedians. Per- 
sonally—there is no question about it—Mr. Moore pre- 
fers clean work on the stage and is at his best in it. 
But insistently the authors of musical comedies are com- 
bining with their work a quality they still define as pep, 
but which most of us recognize as infusions of dirt. 
Louisiana Purchase has its share of these. 

Mr. Moore’s réle is that of an honest and honorable 
United States Senator fighting graft. His political op- 
ponents, knowing that he is not to be bought, try to 
frame him by ruining his reputation. Their method, of 
course, is the old-time use of the siren—a pretty stale 
plot for an ultra-modern revue, by the way. In turn, the 
fascinations of Miss Zorina, Miss Bruce and Miss Bor- 
doni are lavished upon the Senator. He is still innocent 
and inexperienced, as in his previous musical comedy 
réles; nevertheless, he foils every siren but Miss Bordoni. 
She gets him but leads him triumphantly into matri- 
mony, which foils the purposes of his enemies and leaves 
the revue’s final struggle, between civic virtue and politi- 
cal corruption, more or less of a tie. 

Aside from the vulgarities which necessarily obtrude 
in this plot, there is much to commend in the new show. 
The acting, singing and dancing are capital, and Mr. 
De Sylva has given the public a superb production. 

All of Mr. Berlin’s music is reasonably ultra-modern 
and much of it is fine. There is, for one thing, an excel- 
lent spiritual, with some new touches, The Lord Done 
Fixed Up My Soul—beautifully sung and danced by the 
chorus: and Mr. Moore has a sad little ditty all to him- 
self, which he makes one of the funniest features of the 
performance. Mr. Gaxton, who has more pep than ten 
ordinary human beings, carries the whole show in a 
roundelay, Sex Marches On, and Carol Bruce also sings 
what is rapidly becoming the big musical hit of the per- 
formance, Louisiana Purchase. 

This infectious enjoyment of the music and dancing 
is one of the most irresistible features of the offering. 
Every member of the cast appears to love every word 
and note and padded footfall in it, and the audience 
catches the contagion. 

A lot of experts deserve credit for the perfection of 
the revue’s details. The ballets, which are lovely, are 
arranged by George Balanchine. The new dances, most 
of which are fascinating, are “devised” by Carl Randall. 
Edgar MacGregor “staged” the book, and both the cos- 
tumes and scenery are designed by Tom Lee. Mr. Lee, 
incidentally, was particularly happy in his choice of Miss 
Zorina’s costumes; and Miss Zorina’s dancing is some- 
thing to remember and dream about. The ease with 
which her tall and almost fleshless figure floats through 
the air is the most finished work of its kind which we 
have seen since Miss Zorina played the leading rdéle in 
I Married an Angel several seasons ago. She wore wings 
then. She seems to have them still, but they are no 
longer visible. ELIZABETH JORDAN 











FILMS 





NEW MOON. Sigmund Romberg’s sturdy operetta is 
more of an unqualified delight in this screen version 
than ever before, chiefly because of its harmonious con- 
trast with times that are depressingly out of joint. And 
if that sounds like escapism, there will be fewer com- 
plaints than usual from the social-consciousness critics 
who are receding rapidly with the days when movie- 
goers could take their tragedy vicariously. And, too, 
W. S. Van Dyke has accomplished a minor miracle in 
keeping the musical score subservient to the action in 
particular even though it is superior to the plot in gen- 
eral. That plot continues to relate the adventures of an 
exiled French nobleman who becomes a lackey to the 
proud lady he loves in New Orleans. When he is sought 
by the police as a revolutionary, he turns pirate and 
captures a shipload of brides bound for Martinique, 
among them his own choice. On an uncharted island, 
class distinctions give way to more fundamental values 
and to a suitably romantic finale. Jeanette MacDonald 
and Nelson Eddy divide vocal honors in a richly melodic 
score, while Mary Boland, Nat Pendleton and Grant 
Mitchell fill out an excellent cast. That is recommended 
family entertainment. (MGM) 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. This is an enjoyable 
excursion into English public-school life, pared to action 
and divested of the didacticism of author Thomas 
Hughes by intelligent adaptation. The story is not so 
exclusively juvenile in this treatment, even though its 
subject matter is composed of an ordinary boy’s misad- 
ventures at Rugby. Tom Brown becomes the scapegoat 
of his class when it appears that he is responsible for 
the dismissal of one of his mates. The original author’s 
intention to reveal the petty cruelties and the exag- 
gerated loyalties of the classroom is carried out with- 
out adding much of his moralizing on the school system. 
Robert Stevenson’s direction is forthright enough for 
young spectators and yet manages to suggest the nostal- 
gic qualities which adults associate with schooldays. 
Jimmy Lydon is simply effective in the title réle, with 
Cedric Hardwicke portraying the solid Dr. Thomas 
Arnold who raised Rugby to the first rank. Ernest Cos- 
sart and Freddie Bartholomew are effective in im- 
portant réles. (RKO) 


PRIVATE AFFAIRS. The parts of this comedy are fre- 
quently better than the whole, indicating a weakness 
in the original story material which is only partly made 
up by effective characterizations on the part of the 
players. The production lacks that gloss which is usual- 
ly the least of a light film’s assets. The disinherited 
son of a financier who has not seen his own daughter 
for twenty years is tangled up in family affairs once 
more when the daughter seeks his permission for a 
marriage disapproved by her grandfather. A chance job 
as a stock broker enables him to straighten matters 
out with the forced aid of his father. Al Rogell has scat- 
tered success with his comic scenes but yeoman work 
by Roland Young, Hugh Herbert, Nancy Kelly and 
Robert Cummings cannot raise this picture much above 
the family average. (Universal) 


SAILOR’S LADY. The use of a well-worn device, a baby 
complicating the lives of a hardboiled sailor and his 
girlfriend, as well as the naval maneuvers of the Uni- 
ted States Fleet, is an index to this trite comedy’s amuse- 
ment value. Allan Dwan has not helped the piece by 
allowing it to lapse into the rough-and-tumble variety, 
and Jon Hall, Nancy Kelly, Joan Davis and even Mary 
Nash are undone by the dearth of novelty in this adult 
program-filler. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 
THomas J. Frrzmorris 


















BARRY COLLEGE 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 


A Standard Catholic College for Women 


® Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Heme Economics and Commercial Edu- 
cation. Special Opportunities in Music, 
Art and Dramatics. Intensive short 
courses carrying college credit for sea- 
sonal students. 


Beautiful Buildings Extensive Campas 
In America’s Most Outstanding Beauty Spot 
Perpetual Sunshine — Superb Oppertunity for Outdoer Life 
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NAZARETH 
COLLEGE.... Rochester, N. Y. 


Directed by Sisters of Saint Joseph 


ARTS, SCIENCE, SECRETARIAL, MUSIC, TEACHER 
TRAINING, SOCIAL WORK, ART, NURSING COURSE. 








COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


ARYWOOD 
© SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


Courses noted to the degrees of M.A., M.S., B.A., B.S., Mus.B., 
B in Home Economics and in "Education 
4 and 
7 


College Teacher's Certificate, Standard Certificate—S 
Elementary Schools, Certification of Teacher Training Courses te teack 
and supervise Art, Music, Commercial Science and Library Science. 


Marywood Seminary for Girls 











HIGHER EDUCATION 
AT LOWER COST IN CANADA 


Under today’s conditions you obtain one te twe of the ten months’ course FREE 
— invites pupils for 

hoyvola Searaoton er 
Co ese High School, College 


MONTREAL Rev. Hugh C. MeCarthy, 8.J., 
conducted by the Jesuit Fathers Reetor 
The college, in addition to Modern fireproof buildings— 
subjects of B.A. Course, offers 50 acre grounds. For third 
Pre-Medical, Pre-Law and Pre- successive year: Provincial 
Science Courses with exemp- Champions Intermediate Foot- 
tions and savings of one or ball; Dominion Champions In- 
two years at the Universities. termediate Hockey. 











URSULINE COLLEGE “‘wuisians® 


AFFILIATED TO THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
The College where Faith, Devotion and Catholic Action Dominate High Scholar- 
ship. Joined with Fine Social Life. Courses Leading to Degrees in Arts, Sciences 
and Philosophy. Teachers Certificates. Commercial and Secretarial Training 








Address Sister Secretary, Box 870. Washington, D.C. 


For further information, address Office of thy Dean, 2635 State St., New Oricans, La. 
JUNIOR 


IMMACULATA 2NOR, ana Hist, 


Conducted by Sisters of Providence of Saint Mary-of-the-Woods. Accredited 2-year 
courses. ome Economics, Music, ee Accredited high schosl. Also 
Dunblane Hall, grades 1-8. All sports — ridi 
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aoe Ss 

our Years High 
School 


LOYOLA SCHOOL 


Park Avenue at 83rd Street Renmts 
New York City of Se Sener Ao 
Select Day School for Boys ths Association of Colleres 


and Secondary 
UNDER JESUIT DIRECTION the Middle 8 
nformation Apply to the H | wy _—— 


Approved by the 
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N OT I Cc E Advertising rate fer 

Norices 6 cents per word, 
including mame and address. Payment to be made when 
sending Notices which must be in accord with policies of 
America. Notice must be received at America, 53 Park 
Place, New York, eleven days before date of publication. 





LIBRARIAN, certified, refined Catholic lady. Ten years 
Jesuit University. Excellent cataloger and Reference 
librarian. Highly recommended. Open for position Fall 
semester. Address: Librarian, America, 53 Park Place, 
New York, N. Y. 


VOICE TRAINING for Singers and Speakers. Endorsed 
by Clergy and Laity. Special rate for speakers Course of 
ten lessons. Directress of Music, Netre Dame College, 
Staten Island. Mrs. Daniel Sullivan, 132 West 74th Street, 
New York, N. Y. TRafalgar 7-1291. Booklet on request. 























TUTOR, private; experienced psychologist; slow, re- 
tarded, or handicapped children. Summer; arrangement. 
Address: Tutor, America, 53 Park Place, New ' York, N. Y. 








DRAMATICS. Catholic college graduate, student _of 
American Academy of Dramatic Art, desires teaching 
position—Elementary or High School. Qualified to teach 
other subjects. Prefer New York, Ohio, or Michigan. 
Address: Helen, America, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


—- 
_ 


TRAVEL by water, rail, air, bus. Those contemplating 
trips should write or telephone Farley Travel Agency, 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


PUBLIC Speaking Course. Twelve enduring lessons. By 
Natalie de Roche, (Apt. 25) 504 West 11ith Street, New 
York, N. Y. (UNiversity 4-7606.) Highest references. 


SHOES. “Wright Arch-Preserver Shoes” for men—boys 
too. A man’s store. Many of the Clergy are our steady 
customers— we welcome your patronage. 117 Church 
Street, Corner Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 





























GOOD SPEECH means good jobs. Improve your speech 
at home. Learn the art of Diction, Expression and Public 
Speaking through A Practical Course iw Speech. Three 
convenient sized volumes 35¢ each. W. H. Sadlier, Inc., 
11 Park Place, New York. 





SALE. 31 bound volumes of America. Volume XI to 
XLI inelasive. (April 18, 1914 to October 5, 1929.) Per- 
fect condition. Address: Cleric, Ammnica, 53 Park Place, 
New York, N. Y. 





WANTED copy of THe CatHoric Minp for 1939 Nos. 866 
and 876 of Volume 37; 1921 No. 12 of Volume 19; 1920 
No. 2 of Volume 18; 1917 No. 13 of Volume 15; 1914 
No. 12 of Volume 12: 1909 No. 6 of Volume 7; 1907 
No. 13 of Volume 5. The America Press, 53 Park Place, 
New York, N. Y. 














The Missal--$ 1 -°° Postpaid 


Pray the Mass! Use The Missal for Sun- 
days and the principal feasts of the year. 
Contains prayers for Mass, Confession, 
Communion, Rosary, Way of the Cross, 
St. Teresa, etc. pages with attractive 
black imitation leather cover; 6% x 3% 
inches in size and only % inch thick; pages 
of fine bible paper with gold edges; 3 place 
markers. A practical, useful, beautiful, de- 
votional book. An ideal gift. Sent postpaid 
for $1.00. 


WILDERMANN COMPANY 
33 Barclay Street New York, N. Y. 
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EVENTS 


A CATHOLIC pastor in Indiana forwards the follow- 
ing letter.... 
Dear Parader: I cannot resist asking you to halt your 
march long enough to give the enclosed piece the “once 
over.” It was taken from the Chicago Tribune. .. . 
The enclosed clipping follows... . 
The tendency among ministers in Milwaukee Protestant 
churches is to make services for the dead memorial 
services rather than funerals. One minister who led a 
discussion on the subject said he had dropped the word 
funeral from his vocabulary. He asked: “What more 
hopeless expression can there be for the loved ones at 
the grave than ‘ashes to ashes and dust to dust’? What’s 
more inappropriate than to say: ‘Since it has pleased 
God to take this brother from our midst’ when we all} 
know he was killed in a needless automobile ac- 
cident?” ... 
The tendency indicated by the above newspaper clip. 
ping is in line with the campaign to banish the word 
undertaker and employ instead the more fragrant des- 
ignation, mortician. . . . The tendency appears to be 
based on the belief that if we can change the spelling 
of certain words we can thereby perfume the realities 
connoted by these words. . . . It is a widespread tendency. 
. Instead of its real name, the selfish process of 
denying life and a chance for Heaven to millions of po- 
tential human beings goes under the sweet-sounding 
name of planned parenthood. . . . The strict censorship 
which bans the case for religion and permits only the 
case for atheism in the secular colleges and universi- 
ties is called academic freedom... . The politicians and 
educators who are toiling to convert America into a 
totalitarian state are classified as liberals and their 
activity is known as liberalism. . . . When a husband 
or wife falls in love with somebody else’s husband or 
wife and proves false to solemn vows, the thing is re- 
ferred to as incompatibility. . . . Murder of the sup- 
posed incurable is termed euthanasia. .. . Brutal mutila- 
tion of the feeble-minded is not called brutal mutila- 
tion. It is called sterilization. . . . Every year in the 
United States great throngs of unborn babies are 
slaughtered. This annual massacre goes under the name 
of therapeutic abortion. . . . The preliminary move 
toward war is now called a non-aggression pact... . 
The very word war is on the way out. The China bat- 
tling is not the China War. It is the China Incident... . 
Even sin is on the toboggan. Designating it now are the 
expressions: Self-expression, Richer Life. .. . 


Strangely paralleling this tendency to camouflage hate- 
ful realities by pretty verbiage is another tendency that 
would hold on to venerable, hallowed words but use 
them to signify something other than their real con- 
notation. . . . The clique of atheists who now dominate- 
secular education in the United States still use the word 
God, but not to designate God. In their usage, the word 
means No God. . . . The word wedding, which tradi- 
tionally signified the beginning of a life-long union, now 
describes the ceremony by which a man and woman 
enter into a short flirtation. Even the fifth, sixth, or 
seventh brief flirtation is still called a marriage... . 


The general moral health of society would be aided 
somewhat if the old custom of calling a spade a spade 
were revived. All forms of murder, whether of born or 
unborn, should be termed murder, and other depraved 
practices should receive their appropriate title. The ugly 
but accurate title would deter many individuals from de- 
grading, unnatural vices. . . . But the only complete 
solution is a return to Christ. .. . For those who believe 
in Christ, even a funeral radiates light and hope. 
THE PARADER 

















